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April 9-25, “Holland — Land of Flowers.”’ The Easter 
Show in the Conservatory of The New York Botanical 
Garden will feature Dutch bulbs in a Dutch scene. 


May 7-22, “Prevue of Summer.” A formal garden 
planted with delphiniums, peonies, roses, and a wide vari- 
ety of perennials and annuals will be installed in the Con- 
servatory of The New York Botanical Garden. 


Tea Exhibit in the Museum and Administration Build- 
ing of The New York Botanical Garden, arranged by the 
Exhibition Committee of the Volunteer Associates, will 
open April 21 and continue throughout the summer. 


The Lorillard Snuff Mill is expected to open as a res- 
taurant and meeting place in April. 


DOROTHY EBEL HANSELEL 
Editor 
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I never knew Thee, Lord, until 
My garden brought us face to face, 
Revealed Thy gracious miracle 

of Sun and Seed in little space. 


Since I have seen Thy alchemy 


Change earth, brown bulbs to living 
gold of daffodils, 
Etermity has seemed a simple truth to 


hold. 


—Mo.Lty ANDERSON HALEY 


Chemical Aids — for more Successful Gardens 


Based on the talk delivered by Dr. Pirone in 
the Downtown Lecture Series sponsored by The 
New York Botanical Garden, January 1954. 


HE remarkable discoveries in gar- 
jp during the past fifteen 
years rival those in any field of mod- 
ern science. Several factors were re- 
sponsible for these great strides. The 
intense interest in Victory Gardens 
during World War II showed Amer- 
ica’s great chemical industry that gar- 
deners were a potentially great mar- 
ket. This observation, plus the revela- 
tion that DDT was one of the most 
formidable insect killers the world 
had ever known, has spurred indus- 
tries to go “all out” in developing new 
and better aids for more successful 
gardens. 


SYNTHETIC Sort CONDITIONERS 

The synthetic soil conditioners were, 
perhaps, more widely publicized and 
advertised than any other garden dis- 
covery, with the possible exception of 
DDT. So much has been said and writ- 
ten about them that few people realize 
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By P. P. Pirone 


they have been on the market less than 
two years. 

In that period thousands of garden- 
ers have tried them. Many have noted 
remarkable improvement in the physi- 
cal structure of clayey soils, whereas 
others have been keenly disappointed. 

There are far too many reasons for 
the disappointing results to record 
here. Failure in many cases was due to 
the use of chemicals incapable of doing 
the job claimed by the manufacturers. 
In others, it was due to the use of too 
little or too much of the material. Per- 
haps the most common cause for the 
disappointing results was a lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of the user as 
to just what soil conditioners could 
and could not do. 

In order to avoid confusion and dis- 
appointments in the future, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is now pro- 
mulgating rules which, it is hoped, will 
prevent misrepresentation in advertis- 
ing and selling synthetic soil condi- 
tioners. But disappointments resulting 
from a lack of understanding as to the 


advantages and shortcomings of soil 
conditioners can be reduced only by 
education. 

It would be well, therefore, to out- 
line briefly what the gardener should 
and should not expect from bona-fide 
soil conditioners. 

1. They will only preserve the phys- 
ical structure of the soil existing at the 
time they are added. 

2. The more thoroughly the chemi- 
cal is mixed with the soil.:the better 
the final result. m a : 

3. Once thoroughly maixed:into, the 
proper level of soil, a méderate water- 
ing will speed the chemical reaction. 

Synthetic soil conditioners will not 
improve the physical stricture of all 
soils. They do not supply-plant nutri- 
ents, nor do they always*tesult in in- 
creased crop yields. “~*~ 

Having listed what they will and 
won't do, some one may wonder why 
synthetic soil conditioners are recom- 
mended at all. Here are four reasons: 
First, a little bit goes a long way —a 
pound of synthetic conditioner will do 
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The growth-retarding property of MH 40 is clearly demonstrated 
in some original work on California privet at The New York 
Botanical Garden. The plants on the left were sprayed with a 


the same job as several bushels of nat- 
ural soil conditioner. Second, soil con- 
ditioners fix the soil into the desired 
aggregates within a day or so of their 
application. Organic matter takes far 
longer. Third, the crumbly structure 
formed by chemical conditioners lasts 
tar longer than that formed from nat- 
ural conditioners, because the aggre- 
gates are not acted upon by soil micro- 
organisms. Fourth, they are clean, 
neatly packaged, and available almost 
anywhere. 

The initial cost of a good soil con- 
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ditioner may seem rather high, but it 
is certainly justified on problem soils 
where the value of the plant material 
is high or the amount of conditioner 
needed for the job is relatively low. 


HicH 


Another popular garden aid, widely 
publicized in recent years, is the high 
analysis, quickly soluble, complete plant 
foods. Here, also, as with the chemical 
soil conditioners, the appearance of one 
highly successful product on the mar- 
ket spurred some unscrupulous per- 


ANALYSIS PLANT Foops 





one-half percent solution of the chemical twice at three-week 
intervals; those on the right were sprayed with water only. Both 
lots were the same size and age when the experiment was started. 


sons to market imitations and substi- 
tutes, some of which were not ade- 
quately pre-tested and frequently were 
accompanied by the wildest of claims, 
The Federal Trade Commission and 
the Better Business Bureau have 
taken steps to compel marketers to 
make honest representations of their 
products. 

For the past five years | have been 
using one of the high analysis plant 
foods, ““Rapidgro,” the first complete 
plant food on the market that could be 
safely used to supply nutrients via the 
leaves. In addition to conducting nu- 
merous tests on the absorption of 
nutrients by the leaves of chrysanthe- 
mums, roses, shade trees, and many 
other ornamental plants, I have found 
that a nutrient solution could be used 
to great advantage in a number of 
other ways. It can, for example, be ap- 
plied in solution directly to the roots 
of trees and shrubs and to lawns. It 
can also be used as a preplanting 
dip for seeds, leafy cuttings. bulbs. 
and roots for quicker germination and 
root development and more vigorous 
plants. 

Of course, the high analysis, quick- 
ly soluble plant foods are more expen- 
sive than the older kinds, but that is 
because some of the ingredients, par- 


An economical way to use synthetic soil condi- 
tioners — the conditioner is applied on the surface 
of a twenty-four-inch diameter hill, then mixed 
thoroughly to a six-inch depth and the mixture 
watered lightly. A tomato or other plant can be 
safely set in this spot two days later. 
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Large numbers of small cuttings can be pack- 
aged together for rooting, by laying them 
on moist moss spread along the edge of a 
long strip of “Airwrap.” A thin layer of 
moss is placed over the ends of the cut- 
tings, the plastic film is folded lengthwise 
and, with the leaves protruding, is rolled up. 


ticularly the instantly soluble phos- 
phates, are more expensive. Moreover, 
they contain no so-called fillers, and 
hence practically every bit is usable. 
In addition, they are easy, pleasant, 
and safe to handle. In short, their use 
fits in more closely with our modern 
way of doing things — getting more 
done with less drudgery. 


GROWTH-RETARDING CHEMICALS 


Maleic hydrazide, more popularly 
known as MH or MH 40, is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable chemical yet de- 
veloped for gardeners, In addition to 
its ability to control some important 
weeds like wild garlic, knotweed, and 
quack-grass, and to prevent sprouting 
of potatoes and onions in storage, 
MH 40 has the unusual property of 
retarding growth without impairing 
the health of the plants. The degree of 
retardation is directly proportional to 
the dosage. The unusual growth-re- 
tarding property has already been put 
to use on a practical basis in treating 
grass around the edges of the lawn, in 
areas adjacent to flower beds, under 


Below, left: The branch of a gardenia to be rooted is first 
girdled by removing a one-half inch ring of bark; then moist 
sphagnum is placed around the cut area and “Airwrap,”” made 
of Vinylite plastic film, is wrapped over the sphagnum and 
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trees, and along fences. It is not rec- 
ommended for the entire lawn, because 
the several grass varieties in the aver- 
age lawn react to it differently. Some 
grasses are retarded more than others, 
with the result that a treated lawn 
takes on a rather ragged appearance. 
Insofar as lawns are concerned, there- 
fore, the use of MH 40 should be re- 
stricted to areas that are difficult to 





mow and to areas not subject to heavy 
traffic. 

Another important use for MH 40, 
not yet widely practised, is in control- 
ling growth of hedge plants so as to 
reduce the number of clippings. Re- 
ports in the literature reveal that a 
pyracantha hedge was successfully 
treated for this purpose several years 
ago. 


tied at both ends. Center: Roots form at the upper part of 
the girdled area within two to three weeks; the plastic is then 
removed. Right: The stem is cut below the new root zone, and 
the new plant is potted in soil in the standard way. 
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At The New York Botanical Gar- 
den last year, I successfully checked 
growth of California privet by spray- 
ing with a 0.5 percent solution of Ma- 
leic hydrazide (one ounce of the pro- 
prietary compound “Slo-Gro” in two 
quarts of water) early in June and 
again three weeks later. As a result of 
these two applications, the experimen- 
tally treated hedge required but one 
clipping for the remainder of the 
summer. 

There are many other possible uses 
for growth retardants like Maleic 
hydrazide. For example, foundation 
plantings of trees and shrubs would be 
more useful over a longer period of 
time, if their growth could be slowed 
down by growth regulators. 


PRE-EMERGENCE WEED KILLERS 


Most gardeners are well acquainted 
with the selectivity of the so-called 
2,4-D herbicides, which kill broad- 
leaved weeds like dandelion and plan- 
tain in lawns without seriously harm- 
ing the narrow-leaved grasses. 

Perhaps not so well known is a close 
relative of 2,4-D which acts as a pre- 
emergence weed killer. That is, it kills 
the germinating seeds and very young 
plants of chickweed, crabgrass, pig- 
weed, and purslane and at the same 
time is harmless to nearby cultivated 
plants with well-established roots. 

This unusual chemical, sold as Crag 
Herbicide 1, is most useful in com- 
batting weeds in beds of established 
vegetables such as asparagus, corn, 
lima, and snapbeans, and in beds of 
small fruits such as strawberries and 
raspberries. A four-ounce package of 
Crag Herbicide 1 treats about three 
thousand square feet of garden and 
will prevent weed growth from three 
to six weeks. 


AIR-LAYERING AND ROOTING CuT- 
TINGS WITH PLASTICS 

Although air-layering was used by 
the Chinese three thousand years ago, 
the development of polyethylene plas- 
tic film has made the practice extreme- 
ly popular among today’s amateur and 
professional gardeners. The film is so 
constructed that it holds moisture in 
without hindering the movement of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen gases. 
Sphagnum moss, which is first soaked 
in water and then squeezed to remove 
the excess water, provides the neces- 
sary moisture during root formation. 
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Besides air-layering woody stems of 
trees and shrubs, the plastic film can 
be used to root individual detached 
cuttings of begonia, carnation, fuchsia, 
geranium, and others. I have success- 
fully air-layered rubber plants, gar- 
denia, oleander, rhododendron, and 
holly with the Vinylite plastic film, 
sold under the trade name “Airwrap.”’ 

Large numbers of cuttings of the 
same kind can be packaged together 
for rooting simply by laying them on 
moist sphagnum moss spread along 
one edge of a long sheet of plastic film. 
A thin layer of moss is then spread 
over the ends of the cuttings, the 
film is folded lengthwise to cover the 
sphagnum, and with the leaves pro- 
truding is rolled up and secured with 
elastic bands. 

The wrapped cuttings should then 
be placed in a spot with relatively high 
humidity, about 70° temperature, and 
in good light but not in direct sun- 
light. Roots will develop in from one 
to eight weeks, depending on the kind 
of cuttings and other factors. When 
the roots develop they are discernible 
through the plastic film. Then it is 
only necessary to unroll the plastic, 
carefully separate the individual rooted 
cuttings, and pot them in soil in the 
regular manner. The newly potted cut- 
tings should not be subjected to ex- 
treme changes in the atmosphere. 

The plastic film has also been suc- 
cessfully used in grafting conifers out- 
doors. It can be used to maintain high 
humidity in cutting benches in place of 
the customary glass-enclosed cases. 

Another material that is extremely 
useful not only in rooting cuttings but 
also in assuring more successful trans- 
planting of trees and shrubs even in 
midsummer is sold as “Wilt-Pruf.” 
This easy-to-apply product is a milky 
liquid containing small particles of a 
plastic. When sprayed on the leaves of 
trees and shrubs or when leafy cuttings 
are dipped in it, it forms a protective 
coating which becomes almost invisible 
when dry. leaves sprayed or dipped 
in “Wiult-Pruf” transpire much less 
and hence are less apt to wilt. Treated, 
transplanted trees and shrubs as well 
as cuttings retain most of the vital 
moisture during the difficult period of 
rerooting. Plants and cuttings must 
be watered regularly, however, even 
though treated with “Wilt-Pruf,” 
which has never been known to injure 
humans or pets, nor is it apt to cause 


foliage burn when used as directed. 


CHEMICALS FOR PEST CONTROL 


Among the better materials devel- 
oped for insect control during the past 
several years, “Malathion” continues 
to hold the spotlight. Not only does it 
control ‘“hard-to-kill” insects such as 
Japanese beetles, scales, mealy bugs 
and white flies, but it also controls 
many kinds of mites. I have been ad- 
vised by the manufacturer that ‘Mal- 
athion”’ will control birch leaf miner, 
even when applied after the miners 
are inside the leaves. 

Although closely related to the high- 
ly toxic parathion, it 1s said to be one 
of the safest materials insofar as tox- 
icity to plants, pets, and humans is 
concerned. ‘Malathion” will be avail- 
able this year as a four percent dust 
for dry applications, as a twenty-five 
percent wettable powder, and as a fifty 
percent emulsion for spraying. 

Antibiotics will play an increasingly 
important role in the control of plant 
diseases. The first antibiotic marketed 
specifically for plant disease control 
was “‘Acti-dione.” It is used for cer- 
tain diseases of golf putting greens, in- 
cluding one called “melting out,” for 
which no satisfactory control was pre- 
viously known. 

Some time this year the material 
known as “Agrimycin,’ a combination 
of the two well-known antibiotics, ter- 
ramycin and streptomycin, will be 
available for the control of certain bac- 
terial diseases of plants, particularly 
fire blight of apple, pear, hawthorn, 
and other members of the rose family. 

Of great interest to persons charged 
with the job of combatting plant dis- 
eases is the recent announcement by 
Wisconsin scientists of the isolation of 
a new antibiotic, oligomycin. This ma- 
terial looks very promising for the 
control of diseases caused by fungi. 
Most of the antibiotics developed thus 
far, either for humans or plants, are 
effective against diseases caused by 
bacteria. 

In closing, may I admonish all of 
you who plan to use some of the un- 
usual garden chemicals and materials 
I have discussed today, that not all the 
know-how of the world’s greatest 
chemical laboratory is ever likely to 
devise a packaged substitute for good, 
old - fashioned common sense. No 
chemical aid to gardening is a substi- 
tute for the skill of the gardener. 
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Lilaes 
and 
Peonies 
By John C. Wister 


The following article is based on the lecture 
by Mr. Wister in the Downtown Lecture Series of 
The New York Botanical Garden, January, 1954. 


iAcs and herbaceous peonies can 

he grown over a greater area of 
the American continent than almost 
any plant, starting well below the 
\lason and Dixon [ine and extending 
into the coldest parts of Manitoba. 
Both plants have long been inhabitants 
of gardens. They grow so superbly in 
all parts of New York State that it 1s 
quite fitting that The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden should give special con- 
sideration to them. 

The twenty-five or so species of 
lilacs have a great diversity of size and 
tvpe and are, therefore, adaptable to 
many different garden situations and 
needs. All are extremely hardy, only a 
few being injured by even forty to fifty 
degrees below zero. They vary trom 
compact shrubs only three or four feet 
in height to loose growing shrubs fif- 
teen or cighteen feet in height and 
trees up to forty or fifty feet. 

In the New York city area, the sea- 
son begins in late April with Syringa 
oblata, its varieties and early hybrids. 
The height of the season for the vari- 
eties of the common or “‘French” lilac, 
Syringa vulgaris, comes in mid-May 
and the Persian lilac and one or two 
other species bloom at this time. In 
late May and early June come the 
“late” species and hybrids; in late 
June the season ends with the tree 
lilac. 

Most of the species have a limited 
color range from lilac to nearly white, 
but the most important species, the 
common lilac, Syringa vulgaris, has 
forms of pure white, creamy white 
(including a so-called yellow), shades 
of slate-violet and blue-lilac, and vari- 
ous pinkish tones into magenta and 
deep violet-purple, red-purple and al- 
most maroon-purple. 

When these qualities are considered, 
plus the fact that both the common 
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There is an extensive planting of lilacs at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


lilac and the Persian lilac have been 
garden inhabitants for centuries, it 
seems strange that so little is known 
by gardeners about their history or 
their needs and that the better varieties 
are not well known and not widely 
distributed. 

The common lilac was first brought 
to the attention of gardeners through 
susbecquius, a Flemish scholar at- 
tached to the Sultan’s Court in Con- 
stantinople. He brought it to Vienna 
in 1554, and it reached northern Eu- 
rope shortly thereafter. While it is 
known to have come to America very 
early, Mrs. McKelvey in her Mono- 
graph stated that no definite date could 
he established before the references in 
the diaries of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson in the late 1780's. 
More recent writers, however, have 
stated that it was common in the Col- 
onies in Bartram’s time. Although 
known for all these years, it seems 
strange that its wild home was not dis- 


covered until about 1820, when it was . 


found in the mountains of Bulgaria 
and ixumania. 

The one other European lilac, the 
late-blooming and very different Syr- 
inga josikaea, has been grown in gar- 
dens for over a century. 

The so-called Persian lilac, which 
botanists now insist is really a hybrid 
of a Chinese species with a little- 
known species from Afghanistan, has 
also been an inhabitant of gardens for 
centuries. All the other species are 


Chinese and of much more recent 
introduction. 

Botanists divide the genus into two 
main divisions — the tree species and 
the shrub species —and set apart three 
sub-divisions.in the shrub species. 
Horticulturists agree on the main di- 
visions, They find it more convenient, 
however, to make two arbitrary and 
quite different subdivisions in the 
shrubby species. They consider Syrin- 
ga vulgaris and Syringa oblata and 
the hybrids between the two as the 
“real” lilacs so universally beloved. 
They then are apt to lump most of the 
others together as evil smelling instead 
of fragrant and as looking more like 
glorified privets than like the “real” 
lilacs. Such remarks evoke indignant 
replies from the botanists to whom any 
wild species is sacred and who con- 
sider the hybrids as mongrels and the 
horticulturists’ favorite garden forms 
as insults to nature. 

The fact remains that in all but the 
largest gardens and collections a few 
of these “‘other” lilacs go a long way. 
Most horticulturists would be willing 
to settle for the midseason Syringa 
lacimata (formerly called persica laci- 
miata) and its bybrids like “Persica” 
and **Chinensis” and the late Syringa 
villosa and reflexa, or such of their hy- 
brids like “Isabella,” ‘Jessica,’ and 
“Nerissa.’ Larger gardens would have 
space for Syringa Mevyeri, microphylla, 
pubescens, Sweginzown, and velutina, 

When all the shrubby species are 
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over, the tree lilacs begin. Syringa 
amurensis japonica, the best known of 
these, has large spikes of white flow- 
ers. It can well be used on the lawn 
in place of such a tree as the Norway 
maple. The shrubby Chinese species 
belong in the larger shrubbery or 
screen planting. The hybrid Persian 
lilacs, of which “Chinensis” and 
“Saugeana” are the most extensively 
grown, make a hedge more magnifi- 
cent and more graceful than almost 
any deciduous shrub. 

$y contrast the common lilac makes 
an awkward-looking shrub when out 
of bloom and has mildewy foliage late 
in the season (a fault that will prob- 
ably be eliminated in the newer hy- 
brids ). It is grown tor the beauty and 
fragrance of its flowers. It 1s in this 
group that such horticultural progress 
has been made. More than two-thirds 
of all the recognized names of lilacs 
fall into the common lilac group. The 
largest collections of these are at the 
Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass, Highland Park in Rochester, 
N. Y., and the Morton Arboretum, in 
Lisle, Ill., each of which has close to 
five hundred named varieties. There 
are many other public or semi-public 
gardens where one or two hundred va- 
rieties are grown, and for all practical 
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EARLY HYBRIDS — of the Chinese species Syringa oblata Giraldu > 


vulgaris. 


Tall and leggy; bloom a week to ten days before the common lilac. 
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ca ll il aE a a a ll 
RE (cee eiUiLedekenweeswek aces 


.. pinkish lilac 
.. dark lilac 
..dark lilac 


—of the Korean Syringa oblata dilatata (which has beautiful fall foliage 


coloring) X vulgaris. More compact. Raised by F. L. 


Skinner of Drop- 


more, Manitoba. Syringa oblata dilatata is the earliest of all, coming into 


bloom a full two weeks before the common lilac. 
ON iat eee aw eeeeeened’ lilac 
NG ed Ce wee ead eek aS purple 
COMMON LILACS (French lilacs) 

Single Double Color 
“Mont Blanc” “Ellen Willmott” white 
“Cavour” “Marechal Lannes”’ violet 
“De Miribel” 

*Decaisne” “Olivier de Serres” bluish 
“kirmament” 

“Pres. Lincoln” (raised by Dunbar ) 

“Maurice Barres” “Henri Martin” lilac 
“Lucie Baltet” (raised by Baltet) “Mme. A. Buchner” pinkish 
“Congo” “Mrs. Edward Harding” inagenta 


“Mme. F. Morel” (raised by Morel ) 
“Reaumur” 
“Ludwig Spaeth” (raised by Spaeth) 


“Mrs. W. E. 


purple 


Marshall” (raised by Havemeyer ) 
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garden purposes no more need be con- 
sidered. Horticulturists are fortunate 
in having a new survey conducted in 
1953 by the American Association of 
Botanic Gardens and Arboretums 
which gives a list of one hundred vari- 
, arranged by color classification. 
These are recommended from the great 


eties 


alphabetical list of nine hundred fifty 
names in this survey. The survey shows 
also where each of these varieties may 
be seen in public gardens, and which 
nurseries offer which varieties. 

\With this recent survey, it is not 
necessary here to go into any detail re- 
garding varieties. The list of typical 


The Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation at Swarthmore, Pa., is another place to visit in lilac time 
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varieties quoted before gives some in- 
dication of the color range. Of the 
twenty-four varieties here recommend- 
ed. all but seven were raised and in- 
troduced by the two great [.emoines 
in Nancy, [rance. 

The wide popularity of lilacs attest 
the fact that they are easy to grow, but 
this does not mean that they do not 
benefit by good cultivation. They are 
to be seen flourishing in both acid and 
lime soils, but undoubtedly prefer the 
latter, so that in most parts of the At- 
lantic seaboard it 1s wise to topdress 
them every few years with lime. The 
best season for planting, except in the 
extreme north of Canada, 1s 1n the au- 
tumn months, as they start so early in 
the spring that it is difficult to get this 
work done before they burst into leaf, 
For best results soil should be well 
prepared and have a liberal quantity 
of manure or other fertilizers ; and li- 
lacs should have a topdressing every 
few years, as they are rapid growers. 
The main objection — that most of 
them grow too tall and leggy — can be 
overcome by a yearly pruning, taking 
out each year, on mature plants, sev- 
eral of the oldest stems all the way to 
the ground. This gives a chance for the 
vounger suckers to come up and make 
a well-rounded bush with flowers that 
are not so high in the air that they 
cannot be properly appreciated. Some 
people shear off the plant every few 
years to an even height of about six 
feet, but this leaves an unattractive 
line where the new growth starts, and 
for this reason is not advised. 

Insects and diseases trouble lilacs 
very little, but like all plants they do 
have them, the most serious of which 
probably are the lilac borer and vari- 
ous scales. The first can be controlled, 
like all borers, by injecting into the 
holes where the insects enter some poi- 
son such as carbon bisulfide, of which 
various proprietary types come in 
tubes, allowing the chemical to be 
squeezed out directly into the hole. 
Scale insects are easily. controlled by 
a winter dormant oil spray, or by lime 
sulfur, if that is preferred. In most 
gardens, this is not necessary oftener 


The New York Botanical Garden, pp. 
961-567), but in ordinary gardens it 
is not often necessary to combat these 
troubles. 
*K oi *K 

The peony is equally old in our gar- 
dens. The types that were first known 
were forms of Paeonia officinalis of 
southern Europe and Paconia tenui- 
foha of the Caucasus. These were 
known 1n the old days as “pinies” and 
had comparatively small flowers and a 
limited color range. The great present 
popularity of the peony came from the 
introduction about 1810 from China of 
what is usually called the Chinese 
peony (Paeonia albiflora or sinensis, 
now changed by some botanists to 
Paconia lactiflora!) which is native to 
China, Manchuria, and Siberia. It 
was quickly taken up by plant grow- 
ers, who made selections and crosses 
between the different colors until they 
evolved the many hundreds, or even 
thousands of named varieties listed to- 


day by the American Peony Society. 
Persons particularly interested in this 
flower are referred to the Bulletins of 
that Society. 

The old European types of peonies 
bloom in early May. The modern Chi- 
nese peonies are at their height in the 
New York City area about the first or 
second week in June. The flowers are 
single, semi-double, and fully double. 
The following may be said to be typi- 
cal varieties — see box. 

Within the last twenty-five years, 
there has come to the attention of gar- 
deners remarkable new hybrids raised 
by the late Prof. A. P. Saunders of 
Hamilton College, the late Lyman G. 
Glasscock of Elwood, Ill., and Edward 
Auten of Princeville, Ill. These herba- 
ceous peonies, crosses between the 
Chinese peony and some of the older 
types, prolong our flowering season, 
for some of them begin the last of 
April in early seasons or in early May 

(Continued on page 58) 





WHITE 
Doubles 

“Alice Harding” 
“Avalanche” 
‘Baroness Schroeder” 
“Duchesse de Nemours” 
“Elsa Sass” 
“Festiva Maxima” 
“James Kelway” 
“Kelways Glorious” 
“Laura Dessert” 
“Marie Jacquin” 
“Mme. E. Lemoine” 
“Mrs. Edward Harding” 


Japs 
“Tsani-gidut” 
“Margaret Atwood" 
“Snow White” 
Singles 
“Krinkled White” 
“Le Jour” 
“White Sails” 


DEEP PINK 
Doubles 

“Alaska” 
“Blanche King” 
“Edulis Superba” 
“Franklin’s Pride’ 
“Grace Batson” 
“Lady Kate” 
“M. Jules Elie” 
“Nancy Dolman” 
“Queen of Hamburg” 
“Sarah Bernhardt” 
“Souv. Louis Bigot” 
“Walter Faxon” 


LIGHT PINK 


“Coronation” 

“Eugenie Verdier” 
“Georgiana Shaylor” 
“Judge Berry” 
“Kelways Queen” 
“Lady Alexandra Duff” 
“La France” 

“Milton Hill’ 

“Mme. Auguste Dessert” 
“Myrtle Gentry” 
“Reine Hortense” 
“Therese” 


‘** \ma-no-sode”’ 
“Rose Valley” 
‘Tamate-baku”’ 


“Helen” 
“Prairie Rose” 
“Silvia Saunders” 


RED 


“Adolph Rousseau” 
“Charles McKellip” 
“Cherry Hill” 
“Felix Crouse” 
“Karl Rosenfield” 
“Longfellow” 
“Mary Brand” 
“Matilda Lewis” 
“M. Martin Cahuzac” 
“Philippe Rivoire” 
“Red Giant” 
“Tempest” 


than every three or four vears. Fur- Japs Per a 
2 ' . Flashlight Mikado 
ther details concerning fungus or bac- “Kate Barry” “Nippon Brilliant” 
terial diseases are to be found in the “King of England “Sunrise 
Lilac Survey and in recent books on Singles ; . P 
. “Cinderella Darkness 


general plant pests (for example, Dis- 
eases and Pests of Ornamental Plants 
by B. O. Dodge and H. W. Rickett of 


“Dog Rose” 
Mischief” 


“Flanders Field” 
“Pres. Lincoln” 
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Kenaf in South Florida 


By J. B. Pate, EK. O. Gangstad. J. F. Joyner and C. C. Seale 


HE fiber plant, //tbiscus cannabi- 
J LL... has been given more than 
one hundred common names 1n vari- 
ous parts of the world. The name kenat 
is used principally in the Western 
Hemisphere. The word kenaf is de- 
rived from kenaff, kanap or kanaph, 
local names given the plant in Persia. 
Kenaf has long been cultivated for 
its fiber in India and Pakistan under 
the names Deccan hemp, Mesta and 
Bimlipatam jute. The plant has also 
been grown in Java under the name 
Java jute, but the fiber has not always 
been distinguished from the fiber of 
roselle, /7. Sabdariffa 1... var. altissiima. 
Kenaf is found growing wild through- 
out tropical and sub-tropical Africa, 
and the plant is commonly referred to 
in South Africa as stockroos. 
Kenat has been grown experimen- 
tally in the Western Hemisphere in 
Cuba, El Salvador, Brazil, Mexico, 


Colombia. Guatemala, and in various 
parts of the United States. Commer- 
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cial production of kenat for fiber in 
South Florida has been limited by dis- 
ease and pest problems and by difficul- 
ties in large-scale processing of the 
hber. 

Ff. cannabinus is a member of the 
Malvaceae family. This family also in- 
cludes the very valuable fiber plant 
cotton. In addition to //. cannabinus, 
several other species of //ibiscus have 
been grown to a limited extent in vari- 
ous parts of the world for their fiber. 
Among these may be mentioned /7. 
Sabdariffa, HH. diverstfolius, and F. 
kitabelifolius. 

Varieties of //7. cannabinus vary in 
stem and petiole color from green 
through several shades of red and pur- 
ple. The first eight to twelve leaves are 
ovate to cordate with serrated mar- 
gins, Leaves above this point are pal- 
mately lobed. The degree of lobing 
varies with the position of the leaf on 
the stem and the variety. The first 
leaves in which lobing is present have 
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Plants of the Saivadorian variety susceptibie to 
and resistant to Colletotrichum hibisci 


three lobes, and the number of lobes 
increases to five and then to seven in 
the process of plant development. In 
some varieties, lobes are small and a 
whole leaf form is maintained, while 
in others, lobing becomes very pro- 
nounced, giving a compound palmate 
leaf appearance. 

Klowers are borne on short pedun- 
cles in the leaf axils. The corolla 1s 
vellow with a reddish purple center. 
The calyx and capsule are bristly. The 
capsule is dehiscent with triangular, 
greyish black seed. 

The fiber is located in the bark of 
the stem. [ach strand of fiber is com- 
posed of small elongated cells varying 
in length from 1.5 to 6 mm. The 
strands anastomose and form a series 
of cylinders around the stem. Kenaf 
fiber is a soft fiber similar to jute and 
is generally classified as a lignocellu- 
lose fiber. 

The kenaf plant is sensitive to length 
of day, and the response to South 
Florida day lengths varies according 
to the variety. The Salvadorian vari- 
ety, introduced to [1 Salvador from 
Java, does not flower until the days 


Fiber planting of the Salvadorian variety of 
kenaf growing on Everglades peat soil at 
Belle Glade, Florida 
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shorten to about twelve and a half 
hours. This variety is adapted to South 
Florida from the standpoint of photo- 
period response. Purple stem intro- 
ductions from Java are similar to the 
Salvadorian variety in time of flower- 
ing. The Tingo Maria variety from 
Peru flowers somewhat later when the 
day length becomes shorter. Introduc- 
tions from Manchuria are day neutral 
in South Florida. They flower in ap- 
proximately fifty days after planting, 
regardless of time of seeding, and pro- 
duce a short plant. 

Results of variety tests in South 
Florida have shown the Salvadorian 
variety to be superior in yield to sev- 
eral other introductions. Preliminary 
testing of selections from the Salva- 
dorian variety have revealed differ- 
ences in percent fiber and fiber yields, 
with a number of the selections yield- 
ing more than the parent. 

The Salvadorian variety can be 
planted for fiber in South Florida after 


An ornamental Hibiscus species resistant to root- 
knot nematode 
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Normal and root-knot nematode infested root 
systems of Salvadorian kenaf plants 


March 15 and harvested in about one 
hundred days. Growth in height in 
plantings made in late summer is much 
reduced and flowering begins about 
October 20. \With the onset of fruiting, 
the extraction of the fiber becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. Therefore, the pe- 
riod of practical harvest in this variety 
is limited to about four months. Be- 
cause selection within the Salvadorian 
variety at this station has not resulted 
in strains differing greatly in matu- 
rity, selection is being carried out in 
crosses of this variety with other ma- 
turity types. Such a program of breed- 
ing has given segregates differing 
greatly in sensitivity to day length. By 
the use of late maturing selections, it 
appears that the harvest season could 
be extended about two- months. 

One of the most important breed- 
ing objectives is the selection of vari- 
eties resistant to Colletotrichum hibts- 
ct Polacci. The disease incited by this 
fungus was first noted on H. canna- 
binus in Florida in 1951. Since then, 
inoculation of all plants in the breed- 
ing nurseries with pure cultures of the 
organism has become a routine proce- 
dure. Manchurian introductions have 
been found to be uniformly very sus- 
ceptible. Purple stem Javanese intro- 
ductions and the Tingo Maria variety 
are also susceptible, though the degree 
of susceptibility varies among plants 
in these two types. The Salvadorian 
variety is variable, consisting of high- 
ly resistant, intermediate and suscepti- 
hle plants. Pure line selection within 
this variety has led to the develop- 
ment of highly resistant lines. A cross- 
ing program is under way to transfer 
this high degree of resistance to the 
susceptible types of kenaf, 


Resistance to root-knot nematodes 
is another important consideration in 
the breeding program. Observations 
have indicated that the different intro- 
ductions of H. cannabinus are ex- 
tremely susceptible to root-knot. Fur- 
thermore, selection for resistance with- 
in these types does not appear very ef- 
fective. An ornamental Hibiscus has 
been found to be very resistant to root- 
knot, and it has been hybridized with 
kenaf. However, the F, hybrid is ster- 
ile, with no seed produced in self-pol- 
lination or backcrosses to both parents. 

Kconomic production of kenaf in the 
United States requires that the plant 
be harvested and processed by me- 
chanical means. Plant characteristics 
most suitable for mechanical harvest 
are being considered in the breeding 
program. 


Sterile F; hybrid of nematode-resistant Hibiscus 
and Salvadorian kenaf 
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By P. J. 


RUNING, among several horticul- 
Pron operations, is none too well 
understood except, perhaps, by the 
skilled gardener. Defined as the cut- 
ting away of unwanted parts of the 
plant, the numerous examples of 
bobbed shrubs, dehorned trees, tailored 
bushes, and mutilated evergreens 
leave no doubt of the effectiveness of 
the cutting phase of the operation. 
What is not understood is the applica- 
tion of the cutting to the needs of spe- 
cific plants or groups of plants. 

The first requirement of intelligent 
pruning is to recognize that a plant is 
a living organism and that any cutting 
or trimming must have some effect on 
the plant’s behavior. Done at the 
wrong time or in the wrong manner, 
the purpose of the plant, whether to 
produce flowers or fruit, or both, can 
be defeated. The right approach is to 
recognize three general groups of 
plants. These are the deciduous, which 
include most flowering shrubs, flow- 
ering and shade trees, and most fruits ; 
the coniferous evergreens ; the various 
broad-leaf evergreens. 

In the first group most of the prun- 
ing is inflicted upon the flowering 
shrubs. These are easy in the sense 
that little harm can be done no matter 
how or when the pruning is done, 
other than, perhaps, interfering with 
the flowering schedule. Correct prun- 
ing is based upon the particular time 
of the year in which they flower. The 
great wealth of shrubs flower in 
spring, from approximately March to 
June, and produce their flowers upon 
the growth of the previous season. 
Pruning in fall, winter, or in early 
spring means the removal of potential 
flowers. The correct time. for pruning 
is, therefore, after flowering. But the 
pruning must be done not later than 
July, if the shrubs are to produce flow- 
ers for next year upon the growth re- 
sulting from the cutting. The summer- 
flowering shrubs, rose-of-Sharon, hy- 
drangea, vitex, varieties of Buddlecia 
variabilis, clethra, and others, flower 
on the growth of the current season. 
These are pruned before they flower. 

Within this framework the pruning 
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Practical Aspects of Pruning 
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is adjusted to removal of old stems 
(the gardener calls it old wood), the 
stimulation of younger growth for bet- 
ter flowers, imposing restraint to keep 
the plant within bounds, removal of 
dead or injured material, or to encour- 
age the training to some _ particular 
form, as in wall shrubs. In free-grow- 
ing plants of this sort, the form must 
be preserved as far as 1s practical. Re- 
moval of stems at the tops is done by 
cutting back to an outgrowing one 
lower down, or to where young growth 
is starting. Pruning stimulates the pro- 
duction of new shoots, most of which 
occur in the vicinity of the cut. The 
shearing or topping process does not 
produce shoots at the base of the 
stems, so these remain bare. 
Topping shrubs over a period of 
years, or merely shearing them, re- 
sults in time ina number of stems bare 
of branches, or foliage. Likewise, the 
larger shrubs, such as lilacs, vibur- 
nums, and beauty-bush, in the spring- 
flowering class, form a system of heavy 
woody stems with the flowers remain- 
ing at the very top of the plant. Only 
a system of rejuvenation by pruning, 
which means a drastic cutting back of 
the old stems to near the base, will re- 
store these shrubs to a more conven- 
ient size. Irrespective of the time of 
flowering this sort of pruning must be 
done in early spring. Done at this time, 
the shrub gets the full benefit of root 
pressure. Vigorous shrubs could make 
as much as eight to ten feet of growth 
the first year. Postponed until after 
flowering, as in lilacs, the plant sap 
will have been distributed throughout 
the entire bud system, Resulting shoot 
growth, while it would still be pretty 
good, would not attain the same length 
as that from an early spring cutting. 
In very vigorous shrubs the entire 
plant can be cut to the base in one op- 
eration or, as is sometimes best, the 
rejuvenation can be distributed over 
two or more years. There is less shock 
to the plant, and the bare effect of a 
sudden dismantling of large shrubs 
is avoided. This is a consideration, if 
a group of heavy shrubs forms an 
integral part of a landscape scheme. 


In all deciduous plants the buds, or 
shoots resulting from the cutting of 
heavy stems, or limbs, do not come 
from buds of regular placement, that 
is, from lateral buds. They come from 
what are called adventitious buds. or 
buds of accident. These spring into ac- 
tion when a branch, or limb, has been 
broken or cut. Most suckers on fruit 
trees, at the base of shade trees. or 
those springing from the roots of lo- 
cust or American beech come from 
adventitious buds. 

These buds are not present to any 
extent in conifers—the pines, spruces, 
hemlocks. Therefore, the cutting of 
limbs or branches of conifers will not 
result in new shoots. Rather might it 
result in that particular limb dying 
back completely. Pruning of conifers 
is, therefore, confined to the more ac- 
tive growing tissue. The pines, of all 
conifers, have the most. restrictions, 
and pruning is confined to the new 
shoots of the current season. These 
new shoots have well developed buds 
along their length. It makes a dense 
face to a pine when these new shoots 
(candles) are cut to about an inch in 
length. The buds back of the cut will 
grow out the following year. Pruning 
is done about July, or about the time 
that this new growth has hardened. 
Kir (abies), hemlock (tsuga), and 
spruce (picea), are more flexible. 
Shoots on these can be shortened by 
cutting into the growth of the previous 
year. The best procedure, if it is de- 
sired to reduce the dimensions, 1s not 
to shear but to use a pruning tool and 
cut the terminal growths back to where 
they branch into two or more sections ; 
done at this junction, the new growth 
will soon cover the cut. However, if 
the cut is skillfully done, it will not be 
noticed. Using this method preserves 
the loose open form and avoids the 
stiff sheared specimens so often seen. 

Yew (taxus), instead of being 
rounded with a hedge shears, should 
be pruned the same way. It is much 
easier in yews to trace these young 
shoots back to their junction with 
shorter branches. This can be done in 
spring. Juniper (cedar), arborvitae 
(thuja), and false-cypress (retino- 
spora) are also pruned in Spring, al- 
though the operation can be performed 
in midsummer, too. Though these are 
even more flexible, it is not possible to 
cut into old stems with good results. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Cypress Gardens 
By Carola Kittredge 


YPRESS GARDENS is at once the 
( youngest and the oldest of the 
gardens which have spread the fame 
of Charleston throughout the world. 

The cypresses are centuries old, dis- 
tant kin to the redwoods of California. 
The tall straight trees with their pale 
bark, the feathery canopy of leaves and 
the pale lavender Spanish moss, the 
mirror-like water dyed black by acid 
from the cypress bark, and the still- 
ness are the things which make the 
gardens unique. The cypresses have 
been standing in this same atmosphere 
for two hundred, three hundred years. 
No garden in Charleston is as old 
as this. 

Yet, as a public garden, Cypress is 
only twenty-six years old. The azaleas 
banked along the walks, the daffodils 
and narcissi and the native atamasco 
lily that edge the waterways and ca- 
nals, the Christmas colors of nandina 
— whole islands of this shrub with its 
eye-catching red berries and green foli- 
age against black water — the shiny 
dark leaves of camellias and of the na- 
tive magnolia, all were brought to this 
watery forest by the hand of man. He 
was Benjamin Kittredge, Sr., father of 
the present owner. 

Mr. Kittredge acquired Dean Hall 
Plantation in 1906 and became the 
third owner of what had once been a 
famous rice plantation. Of its three 
thousand acres, one thousand were 
abandoned rice paddies. The area now 
used as the garden was a natural lake, 
built up as a reserve for flooding the 
rice paddies during seasons when the 
river water grew brackish. It had been 
used as early as 1750. The Plantation 
itself was established even earlier than 
that by Sir Alexander Nesbit of Dean, 
a Scottish baronet. 

Sir Alexander’s reserve had been 
hacked from jungle after the Civil 
War. It was a fine place for game birds 
and an excellent turkey shoot. Until 
the early 1920's this was the sole func- 
tion of the old reservoir. Then Mr. 


At Cypress Gardens, visitors are paddled through 
black water under the dripping Spanish moss. 
The atamasco lily along the path is one of a wide 
variety of bulbs, more than fifty thousand in all, 

which are set out each year. 
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Kittredge happened to be shooting 
during the azalea season and was 
struck with the beauty of an old azalea 
bush reflected in a patch of dark water. 
More out of curiosity than anything 
else he cleared away a larger area of 
water. Quite inadvertently he had 
stumbled on the basic elements of Cy- 
press Garden’s beauty —the flowers 
reflected in dark water under tower- 
ing trees. 

Creating new spots of reflection was, 
at first, a sometime hobby. But as often 
happens in gardening, the hobby be- 
came an absorbing interest. In 1926 
Mr. Kittredge began in earnest to clear 
and landscape the reservoir and _ its 
surrounding territory. The first proj- 
ect was a massive clearing problem. 
Over two hundred men, working with 
their bare hands because machinery 
could not be forced into the tangled 
undergrowth, worked nearly two years 
to do the basic job. A system of dykes, 
part of it over two hundred years old, 
had to be rebuilt so that the water 
could be drained off the bed of the 
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lake. The present system is just the re- 
verse of the one used for rice planting ; 
today, with modern electric pumps, the 
old rice fields act as reservoirs of fresh 
water for the gardens which were once 
their source of supply. 

very improvement and planting in 
Cypress was made with an eye to de- 
veloping the “natural” garden, subser- 
vient to nature’s own setting. The pe- 
culiar black water was the special mir- 
ror around which the plantings were 
made. 

The four existing islands 1n the lake 
were connected with the shores bv rus- 
tic bridges, and other, smaller, islands 
were created. Paths also wound around 
the entire shore of the lake. Every- 
where the plan was adapted to create 
vistas of brilliant flowers, reflected in 
the water. Native roses — Banksias 
and Cherokees — were encouraged to 
climb the bridges, now numbering 
thirty-four, so that there would be no 
spot without a flowering plant. 

Planting began at Cypress with 
spring bulbs, and still begins that way 
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The beauty of azaleas beneath towering cypress is reflected in the dark water 


every new season. The owner devised 
a simple and effective way to get nat- 
ural effects. Each worker was given a 
basket of different colored pebbles, 
which he would cast in a certain spot. 
Then the different bulbs were planted 
where the various pebbles had fallen 
— daffodills wherever yellow pebbles 
lay, narcissi where there were white. 
Banked behind the paths and the 
springtime bulbs were camellia trees 
and azaleas, the whole making an ex- 
traordinary riot of color for the water 
to mirror. 

Today Cypress is a two hundred and 
fifty acre water garden which over 
thirty thousand people visit each year. 
Most of them tour the garden in flat 
bottom boats; those who want to in- 
spect the plantings closely, and bird 
lovers who want to watch the great 
variety of birds, take to the paths. 

Like all gardens, Cypress poses 
problems, magnified rather than sub- 
stantially different from those of small- 
er less trafficked gardens. Yet, one 
major problem is peculiarly its own. 
The sub-tropic climate and the watery 


conditions encourage an embarrass- 
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ment of growth, and the battle with 
the jungle is an unceasing one. 

Although the gardens were planned, 
as all Charleston gardens are, for gen- 
erations, no one anticipated World 
War II and the almost total lack of 
labor which existed for over five years. 
In a garden wrought from jungle this 
was very nearly fatal. It had been in- 
tended that, as the original plantings 
grew to normal size, the major portion 
would be removed. Thousands. of 
plants were due to vanish the year of 
Pearl Harbor. Instead, all important 
work was. postponed until 1947. By 
that time the garden was a new sort 
of jungle, but jungle nevertheless, with 
magnificent flowering plants choking 
one another to death. Cypress had 
been created for vistas, and it was al- 
most impossible to see more than a 
few feet in any direction. 

Cartloads and boatloads of plants 
have been moving out of the garden 
steadily since 1947. Although even in 
their most jungle-like state the gar- 
dens were beautiful, the clearing proc- 
ess has revealed their full possibilities. 
Azalea, wisteria, camellias, and roses 


planted ten or twenty years ago haye 
reached their stature and, free from 
over-crowding, have new breadth and 
fullness. More important for a public 
garden, these plants, with more room 
and more air, are holding the bloom 
longer, are freer from disease, and are 
more easily kept free from any one of 
the creeping vines which flourish jp 
the sub-tropic region. 

The wisteria, so lovely and so loy- 
ingly planted by Mr. Nittredge, has be- 
come a terrible pest. The sub-tropics, 
it seems, has gone to its head, and it 
must be kept from strangling every. 
thing else. By cutting back, however. 
handsome fountains of wisteria have 
been created. Daphne odora, which 
erows successfully, if erratically, out- 
of-doors at Cypress, has a high mortal- 
ity. Yet in one crowded, swampy, ill- 
lit corner it has flourished for twenty 
vears. 

Azalea blight is a major problem, 
and four crews are kept in constant ac- 
tivity, two by boat, two on land, all 
during the flowering season, Snce no 
heavy machinery can be brought into 
the narrow paths and waterways, all 
the sprays are carried on individual 
backs. 

The Cypress knees, the strange 
horny projections which shoot up from 
the roots of the cypress, are both a ben- 
efit and a bane. Because eighty percent 
of the visitors tour the garden in flat 
bottom boats, the channels must be 
kept clear. Yet visitors love to take 
home the roots, for ‘flower arrange- 
ments and for arts and crafts uses. It 
they are not provided at the gate, visi- 
tors will risk a soaking to cut them out 
of the water. For this reason, and be- 
cause keeping back the jungle is an 
all-year job, the gardens are drained 
after the end of the season in May, and 
crews of men work for several weeks 
cutting back the roots and the knees. 
These are bundled together, kept 
damp, and sold to visitors at the gate 
when the season opens again in January. 

The visitor to Cypress Gardens 1s 
paddled noiselessly along the flower- 
hordered waters by negro boatmen in 
the midst of this paradox ; here 1s na- 
ture creating a strange, exciting, and 
beautiful series of pictures, yet it 1s 
also man-made, the oldest and yet 
voungest garden in Charleston. 

Cypress Gardens is on route 52, out- 
side the city of Charleston. It 1s open 
to the public from January 1 to May. 
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ucu Plat and John Evelyn were 
H gentlemen, interested in their 
gardens and their friends’ gardens as 
attributes of what it is now fashionable 
to call “gracious living.” Leonard 
Meager was a professional gardener. 
John Hill, though a bit of a mounte- 
hank, was essentially a scientist. Wil- 
liam Cobbett was none of these. He 
was first a countryman, a son of the 
land. He followed the plough as soon 
as he was old enough to walk: “I was 
brought up |he wrote] under a father 
whose talk was chiefly about his gar- 
dens and his fields” ; and to him a gar- 
den was a source of food, not an ele- 
gant diversion. Though he earned most 
of his livelihood by his pen, he passed 
most of his life on a farm. “From the 
age of six years [he said], when I... 
scooped me out a plot four feet square, 
to make me a garden... I have never, 
for any eight months together, during 
my whole life, been without a garden.” 

Cobbett, as everyone knows, was 
also much more than a countryman. 
He was a teacher, a reformer, a cham- 
pion of the rights of man. England 
had come far in these two centuries, 
from the little realm of [Elizabeth to a 
great power and the opponent of Na- 
poleon, Cobbett’s youth coincided with 
the Industrial Revolution as well as 
the French Revolution ; capitalism had 
displaced feudalism, bringing its train 
of national debt, paper money, heavy 
taxation, and inflation ; the widespread 
misery of the laborers was aggravated 
by corrupt politics. Cobbett fought all 
his life against ignorance, illiteracy, 
and oppression. He wrote books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals, voluminously, 
on all sorts of subjects, on politics, eco- 
nomics, history, grammar (English 
and French), farming, the war, fac- 
tories, poor relief, free speech, free 
trade, unemployment. ... He was 
against the national debt, against 
paper money, against corruption; he 
was what they called in those days a 
Radical. 

A life of Cobbett, even in brief, would 
be obviously out of place here. Those 
who are interested may read the fine 
biography by G. D. H. Cole. A bare 
outline of his early years will suffice 
to give the background of his horticul- 
tural writings. He was born at Farn- 
ham in Surrey in 1763, the third of the 
four children of a small farmer. His 
grandfather had been a farm laborer, 
who lived in a tiny cottage warmed by 
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a peat fire and lighted in the evening 
by a rush dipped in grease. Cobbett 
had little formal schooling. At the age 
of fourteen, he was employed in the 
garden of the Bishop of \Winchester 
and, inspired by the tales of the head 
gardener, ran away to Kew, where he 
found work under Aiton. He was a 
vigorous and impulsive youth. Once 
he tried, without success, to become a 
sailor. Later, on his way to Guildford 
lair, he suddenly changed his mind 
and went to London instead, where he 
was taken on as a quill-driver in a 
dingy attorney's office. In 1784 he en- 
listed and was a soldier until 1791. It 
was in the army that he was moved to 
complete his education ; he taught him- 
self grammar; as a result he became 
sergeant-major. It was also in the 
army that the Cobbett we know 
emerged ; he was so indignant at the 
officers who defrauded their men and 
stole their pay that he preferred 
charges against them. Naturally, E:ng- 
land grew too hot for him; he went 
first to France, then to America, where 
he lived nearly eight years (1792- 
1800), mostly in and near Philadel- 
phia, and began his career in earnest 
as a pamphleteer and editor. After he 
came back to England, he was con- 
stantly in trouble with the government, 
mostly through his vociferous agita- 
tion for the reform of the voting laws, 
which had disenfranchised most of the 
people. From 1817 to 1819 he again 
found refuge in the United States. In 
spite of persecution and even impris- 
onment, he lived to be a member of 
Parliament and to see the enactment 
of the reform law of 1832. 

William Forsyth’s Treatise on the 


culture and management of fruit-trees 


appeared in London in 1802 and was 
succeeded by a second edition in the 
following year. An American edition 
was printed at Philadelphia in 1802, 
“to which are added, an introduction 
and notes, adapting the rules of the 
treatise to the climate and seasons of 
the United States of America. By Wil- 
liam Cobbett.”. From his years in 
America, Cobbett was impressed both 
with the neglect of horticulture in the 
rapidly growing nation and with the 
absence of books on the subject. To 
lorsyth’s Treatise he contributed a 
brief and laudatory introduction, and 
numerous notes. There are in the li- 
brary of The New York Botanical 
Garden two copies of this edition and 
another printed in 1803 at Albany. 

Cobbett’s second venture into hor- 
ticulture resulted similarly from his 
second residence in the United States. 
He himself tells us why he decided 
to write on gardening in America: 
‘There is one great draw-back to all 
these beauties; namely, the fences; 
and, indeed, there is another with us 
south of England people ; namely, the 
general . . . slovenliness. . . . Instead 
of the neat and warm little cottage, the 
yard, cow-stall, pig-sty, hen-house, all 
in miniature; and the garden, neatly 
laid out and the paths bordered with 
flowers, while the cottage door is 
crowned with a garland of roses or 
honeysuckle : instead of these, we here 
see the labourer content with a shell of 
boards, while all around him lies as 
barren as the sea-beach; though the 
natural earth would send melons, the 
finest in the world, creeping round his 
door... .” (Indeed, my own impres- 
sion when, some one hundred years 
later, I first saw the American coun- 
tryside, was of general slovenliness 
and ugliness.) Yet Cobbett admired 
America and loved its independence, 
its freedom from unemployment and 
starvation and the tax-gatherer: 
“|. . for this is really and truly a coun- 
try of farmers. Here Governors, Leg- 
islators, Presidents, all are farmers. 
... A Farmer here depends on nobody 
but /umself, and on his own proper 
means; and, if he be not at his ease, 
and even rich, it must be his own 
fault.”” If such writing seems to the 
modern American somewhat idealistic, 
he should try to gain some impression 
of the England with which Cobbett 
was contrasting this country. 

The quotations are from A year's 
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residence in the United States of 
America, published in three parts at 
New York in 1818 and 1819. In the 
Lewis library I found a copy of the 
first part, “printed at the Ulster Keg- 
ister office | Belfast], from an Ameri- 
can copy” in 1818: a slim book of 144 
pages, which include general remarks 
on climate, seasons and soil, a journal 
which he kept from + May 1817 te 24 
April 1818 at North Hempstead, Long 
Island, and a chapter on the culture 
and uses of rutabaga. Those who want 
to know Cobbett at his best may scrape 
acquaintance with him in these pages. 
Extremes of heat and cold were of 
course impressive to an Englishman. 
“[ July] 13. Hot and heavy, like the 
pleading of a Quarter-Sessions law- 
yer.” “28. Very, very hot. The ther- 
mometer 85 degrees in the shade: but 
a breeze. Never slept better in all my 
life. .. . It is impossible for any human 
being to lead a pleasanter life than 
this. How I pity those who are com- 
pelled to endure the stench of cities” ; 
and this before Diesel-driven buses 
thronged the streets of New York! 
Elsewhere he ventured the statement 
that maize was a native of Palestine 
and mentioned in the New Testament. 
And at the end of the journal: “There 
are two things which I have not yet 
mentioned, and which are so amply 
enjoyed in England. — The singing 
birds and the flowers. Here are many 
birds in summer, and some of very 
beautiful plumage. There are some 
wild flowers, and some English flow- 
ers in the best gardens. But, generally 
speaking, they are birds without song, 
and flowers without smell.”’ Finally, 
let the interested reader glance at 
pages 67 and 68, too long to quote 
here, beginning at “Let us now take a 
survey, or rather a glance, at the face 
which nature now wears.” Here is a 
bit of purely lyrical description. 

And so the teacher awoke in Cob- 
bett, and he determined to do what he 
could to make America a better place 
to live in. “I can never leave the coun- 
try without an attempt to make every 
farmer a gardener.” “Merely as an 
amusement, or recreation, [garden- 
ing] is one of the most rational and 
most conducive to health... . It tends 
to turn the minds of youth from 
amusements and attachments of a friv- 
olous or vicious nature. It is indulged 
at home. It tends to make home pleas- 
ant; and to endear to us the spot on 
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which it is our lot to live.”” Precisely 
those virtues which are now claimed 
for television ; but perhaps Americans 
are not so easily attached to their pri- 
vate acres as the English are. Cobbett 
himself accounted for the lack of a 
taste for gardening by the abundance 
of land; his biographer attributes it 
to the pioneer spirit, more intent on 
clearing the wilderness. 

The book that came from this zeal 
was The American gardener, pub- 
lished in Claremont, New Hampshire, 
in 1819. We have no copy of this, but 
editions published in London in 1821, 
in Baltimore in 1823, and in New 
York in 1841 are in the library ; and 
now Mr. Lewis adds an edition of 
1844, printed in New York by “Tur- 
ner & Hayden, 10 John Street,” nine 
years after the death of the author. 
Still another appeared in New York 
as late as 1856. Cobbett would have 
been pleased with the lasting popular- 
ity of his little book. 

There are 391 numbered paragraphs 
in six chapters; the latter have the 
usual titles: on situation, soil, fenc- 
ing ; hot-beds and greenhouses ; propa- 
gation; vegetables and herbs; fruits; 
and flowers. The brevity of the last 
(23 pages of the 230, as compared 
with 65 for vegetables and herbs) re- 
flects Cobbett’s lack of interest : — “if 
the American Farmer have no taste 
for flowers, his wife and daughters 
may ; and this part of the book can, at 
any rate, do him no harm.” Let our 
suburban garden clubs take what com- 
fort they can from that! Like Meager 
(already quoted) he recommended for 
fencing, chiefly against “two-legged 
intruders,” a quick-set hedge of haw- 
thorn (white-thorn ) ; “though it is not 

. so very quickly set’’ (it seems in- 
credible that Cobbett should not know 
the proper meaning of “quick” here, 
and I suspect a pun). “And why 
should America not possess this most 
beautiful and useful plant? She has 
English gew-gaws, English Play-Ac- 
tors, English Cards and English Dice 
and Billiards; English fooleries and 
English vices enough in all conscience ; 
and why not English Hedges, instead 
of post-and-rail and board fences? If, 
instead of these steril-looking | sic] 
and cheerless enclosures the gardens 
and meadows and fields, in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York and other cit- 
ies and towns. were divided by quick- 
set hedges, what a difference would 


the alteration make in the look, and ip 
the real value too, of those gardens, 
meadows and fields!” [Strangely 
enough, the virtues of osage orange 
(Maclura pomifera), the “hedge” of 
Missouri, Arkansas, and farther West, 
have never been known in the Atlantic 
states. | 

He advocated seed-testing by the 
sink-or-swim method. “TI incline to the 
opinion that we should try seeds as 
our ancestors tried Witches: not by 
fire but by water; ...” In many places 
he quoted Jethro Tull with approval: 
John Evelyn at least once ;and Charles 
Marshall frequently and scornfully, 
Scientifically he was behind the times: 
Nehemiah Grew, Rudolf Camerarius. 
John Hill, and Linnaeus himself had 
written in vain for him. “Away, then, 
I think we may send all the nonsense 
about the farina | pollen] of the male 
flowers being carried to the female 
flowers, on which so much has been 
said and written, and in consequence 
of which erroneous notion gardeners, 
in dear Old England, have spent so 
much time in assisting Cucumbers and 
Melons in their connubial intercourse, 
... Suffice it, now, that we know, that 
sorts will mix, when seed-plants of 
the same tribe stand near each other :” 
and, of potatoes, “if you once get this 
sort, and wish to keep it, you must take 
care that no other sort grow with it, or 
near it; for potatoes of this kind mix 
the breed more readily than anything 
else, though they have no “bloom!” 

Some of his comments on vegetables 
will interest the modern gardener. 
“198. Beet. — This vegetable, which 
is little used in England, is here in as 
common use as carrots are there.” 
“199. Brocoli.— This plant is not 
much cultivated in America; and, in- 
deed, scarcely at all.” “206. Capsicum 
(or Peppers,) — An annual plant.... 
It is handsome as a flower, and its 
pods are used as a pickle.” “270. To- 
matum. — This plant comes from the 
countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean.... It bears a sort of apple about 
as big as a black walnut with its green 
husk on. This fruit is used to thicken 
stews and soups, and great quantities 
are sold in London.” 

The American gardener was exten- 
sively revised and reissued in 1829 in 


london as The English gardener. This - 


was published by the author. We have 
a later edition published after the au- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Lulip 


PART IL THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN TULIP 


HROUGHOUT the eighteenth cen- 
ioe tulips are mentioned in in- 
creasing numbers in the herbals and 
botanical books of the period. 

In and around the city of Haarlem 
in Holland the first commercial bulb- 
erowers were making their appear- 
ance. Hyacinths were their principal 
stock in trade, with tulips and ranun- 
culus running far behind, in that or- 
der. Although prices had come down, 
they were still too high for the average 
man and the bulbs were sold almost 
exclusively to the reigning houses of 
western Europe, the high nobility and 
wealthy land owners. In the 1730's, 
the Count of Baden-Durlach, whose 
gardens 1n Karlsruhe, western Ger- 
many, contained a magnificent collec- 
tion of all sorts of rare plants, pub- 
lished a catalog listing some four thou- 
sand varieties of tulips. It is interest- 
ing to note that, besides the tulip 
names, he also mentions his sources of 
supply, which show seventeen growers 
in Holland, six in Flanders, and ten 
in Germany. 

Quite extensive collections were 
maintained in Paris and around the 
city of Lille, in northern France, as 
well as in various parts of England. A 
newspaper, published on May 15, 
1776, in Ipswich, contains the an- 
nouncement of a tulip show. “The 
Tulip show will be at John Rycroft’s 
in Saint Clement’s Parish on Monday, 
the 21st instant, when each person 
producing the two best flowers (if his 
own property for three months) shall 
be entitled to two pieces of plate. And 
the third to five shillings. But no per- 
son shall be admitted to show any 
flower unless he is a member of The 
Society. The flowers to be at John Ry- 
croft’s at twelve o'clock. Dinner at one, 
where the company of florists will be 
esteemed.” 

The striped and flamed and feath- 
ered blooms continued in great de- 
mand. The catalogs rarely mention 
self-colored varieties, and the classifi- 
cation is based principally on the basic 
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colors and the various markings. Some 
seven hundred and fifty varieties from 
this period and even some much older 
ones are being preserved in the living 
bulb museum, the Hortus Bulborum 
in the little village of Limmen. We had 
the pleasure of visiting this unique 
and fascinating collection again in the 
spring of last year, studying and com- 
paring the old with the new and see- 
ing the tulip paintings of the old Dutch 
masters come to life before our very 
eyes. Anyone who is fortunate enough 
to be in Holland during the flowering 
season should spend an early Friday 
morning at the famous cheese market 
in Alkmaar and, after enjoying an ex- 
cellent lunch, make the short trip by 
motor or bus to the museum of “‘an- 
tique”’ tulips. 

The French revolution and the Na- 
poleonic wars which followed almost 
ruined the infant bulb industry of Hol- 
land and at the same time laid the 
foundation for its future expansion. 

With bulb exports at a total stand- 
still and domestic consumption re- 
duced to a minimum, many of the 
Haarlem bulb-growers were forced out 
of business. But when, in 1815, Napo- 
leon was safely interned on Saint Hel- 
ena and peace had returned to the con- 
tinent, it was found that a new Europe 
had been born. The former ruling 
classes had lost their power, their 
wealth had been redistributed ; Napo- 
leon had shown the world that noble 
birth was not a prerequisite to good 
leadership, that the blacksmith’s son 
made as good, if not a better, general 
as the princeling. From this terrific 
struggle the great middle class had 
emerged. And as they prospered, they, 
too, wanted the good things in life, 
beautiful homes and horses and car- 
riages and well-planned gardens. We 
see a new concept of gardening and 
landscape design. The old walled-in 
garden with its statues and topiary 1s 
disappearing, and the new freedom is 
expressed in spaciousness and color. 
There is a demand for bedding mate- 


rial, short tulips, with sturdy stems 
and gay, self-colored blooms. The or- 
angery, the erstwhile luxury of the 
very wealthy, is being put to commer- 
cial use, when someone discovers that 
tulips can be forced into bloom long 
before their natural flowering season 
and, what is more, that there is good 
market for out-of-season flowers. 

The young Hollanders, who, much 
against their wishes, had been con- 
scripted into Napoleon’s Grand Ar- 
mee, had returned home. They had 
been to far-off places; they had seen 
things and met people. Born traders 
that they were, they decided to cash in 
on their experiences. Bulbs were being 
shipped each autumn to Germany, to 
England and Scotland, and to the 
great Baltic seaports. Transportation, 
through the introduction of steamships 
and railroads, improved and it was not 
long before large shipments of bulbs 
reached the harbors of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. At first these 
shipments of bulbs were sent to com- 
mission houses, to be auctioned off to 
the highest bidder; but this method 
was not satisfactory and firm orders 
and personal contact with the buyers 
were much to be preferred. The diary 
of the first bulb salesman from Hol- 
land in the United States has been 
preserved for posterity. Young J. B. 
van der Schoot left Holland in the 
early spring of 1849. After a most suc- 
cessful trip, which covered the Atlantic 
seaboard from Washington, D. C., to 
Boston and inland as far as Buffalo, 
N. Y., he left on the sailing ship “Pro- 
metheus” on August 24, arriving in 
Holland on October 3. We cannot help 
but compare this with our recent busi- 
ness trip to Holland by air — having 
breakfast in Babylon and a wonderful 
noonday dinner at our old family home 
some twenty hours later! 

During the course of years, influ- 
enced by local taste and regional cli- 
matic conditions and, perhaps most of 
all, through Darwin’s law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, the French and 
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British tulip collections had developed 
certain distinct and specific character- 
istics of their own. The great German 
collections seem to have disappeared, 
but in France was a race of long- 
stemmed, bright-colored tulips, while 
in England and Ireland Peter Barr 
and W. B. Hartland had collected 
the dull-toned Breeder and graceful 
Cottage types. These varieties were 
named, catalogued, and offered to the 
public, together with varieties import- 
ed from Holland. However, the Dutch 
names were hard to spell and impos- 
sible to pronounce. To overcome this 
difficulty, varieties were renamed in- 


1930 and a Classified List in 1939. The 
latest up-to-date edition of the List, 
published in 1948, contains over forty- 
three hundred names, five hundred of 
which are synonyms. The Classifica- 
tion divides the tulip into sixteen 
groups, as follows: 

1. Duc van Tou Tucips. Suppos- 
edly a group of garden forms of Tuli pa 
suaveolens, with small flowers and 
rarely exceeding six inches 1n height. 
Among the earliest to bloom, they 
were used in large quantities for forc- 
ing, until the introduction of larger, 
tall-stemmed forcing varieties made 
them obsolete. 





“Bouton d’or’ near the Botanical Garden Station in May 1912 
— this is one of the tulips that produced the so-called parrot tulips. 


discriminately, and before long hun- 
dreds of synonyms and even homo- 
nyms existed. 

In order to get a clear picture of the 
development of the tulip during the 
last hundred years, we must “work 
both ends from the middle” or rather, 
begin at the first decade of the present 
century. To clear up the confusion in 
nomenclature and to form a satisfac- 
tory system for the classification of 
garden tulips, the Royal Horticultural 
Society, in cooperation with the Royal 
Society for Bulb Culture, in 1913 ap- 
pointed a committee of British and 
Dutch bulb experts to study these sub- 
jects. After extensive trials at Wisley, 
a preliminary report was issued in 
1917. After more trials in Haarlem 
during the ensuing years, a Tentative 
List of Tulip Names was published in 
1929, iollowed by a supplement in 
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2. SINGLE EARLY TutLtips. These 
were among the earliest importations 
into western Europe. The most expen- 
sive variety of the Tulipomania, * Vice- 
roi,’ belonged to this group. Through- 
out the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies only the “broken” varieties were 
valued. The self-colored ones were 
only kept in the hope that they, too, 
would “break.” It was not until the 
twentieth century that it was discov- 
ered that this so-called “breaking” is 
caused by a virus, easily transmitted 
by aphids or by mechanical means. 
During the eighteenth century some 
pure whites were added, as we'l as 
some “bordered” varieties — sturdy, 
short-stemmed tulips of solid colors, 
with a broad margin of white or yel- 
low. The nineteenth century marked 
an increased demand for bedding and 
forcing tulips. Numerous self-colore1 






varieties were introduced and the pop- 
ularity of “broken” tulips declined. 
Their place in the public fancy was 
taken by varieties with variegated, 
white or yellow margined foliage, 
sometimes called gold and silver and 
frequently listed as foliis aureus vari- 
egatis and foliis argenteus variegatis, 
The peak of their popularity was 
reached during the early nineteen hun- 
dreds and continued until they were 
superseded by new hybrids with tall 
stems and equal forcing qualities, dur- 
ing the early thirties. 

3. DouBLE EARLY TULIPs. It seems 
safe to assume from the lack of infor- 
mation on this group, that the old fan- 
ciers did not care for double flowers in 
tulips. Besler, in his Hortus Eystetten- 
sis, published in 1612, shows a picture 
of three fairly double flowers, but a 
few years later a French author uses 
the adjective “affreuse” (horrible) in 
describing the “‘monstre double” 
(monstrous double). Two varieties, 
Tournesol” and ““Coronne d'or,” dat- 
ing back to about 1770, are still being 
erown in considerable quantities to- 
day. About one hundred years ago 
“Murillo” was introduced. Besides 
proudly bearing the name of the fa- 
mous Spanish painter, it must have in- 
herited some of his Bohemian charac- 
teristics, for countless ‘“‘sports’ were 
produced throughout the years. They 
still are the backbone of the double 
early group today. When the author 
was very young, his grandfather pre- 
sented him with a small lot of “Mr. 
Van der Hoeft” as an investment. One 
of his fondest childhood memories is a 
sunny April morning when the three 
Adrians, grandfather, father, and four- 
year-old son, accompanied by our 
faithful Keeshond, visited the family 
farms and thrilled in the golden glory 
of the flowers and, perhaps most of all, 
in the pride of ownership! 

4. MENDEL TUuLIps. ‘Mid-season, 
tall, single tulips of medium build.” 

The following is an excerpt from a 
letter addressed to us in 1938 by J. F. 
Ch. Dix, famous author and editor and 
for many years chief hybridizer for the 
firm of Kk. H. Krelage & Son of Haar- 
lem, Holland: “At the turn of this cen- 
tury Darwin tulips were beginning to 
draw attention as bedding subjects and 
a few years later it was found that 
some of them, ‘William Copeland,’ 
‘Wilham Pitt’ and ‘Bartigon’ would 
respond to gentle greenhouse forcing. 
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Since the color range of the forcing 
varieties was extremely limited, the 
thought occurred to us that if we 
crossed the very early, short-stemmed 
Duc van Tols with the tall, late-flow- 
ering Darwins, we might obtain hy- 
brids with the early forcing habits of 
one parent and the tall stems and 
bright colors of the other. With this 
purpose in mind we made crosses in 
1909 between the Duc van Tol varie- 
ties (-cochenille, -yellow, -cramoisie, 
-orange, -vermilion, -rose, -violet and 
white maximus ) and a number of out- 
standing Darwins. In 1910 and each 
vear until 1918 the same crosses were 
repeated, in addition to crosses be- 
tween Duc van Tol maximus and 
-scarlet and other Darwins. 1912 was 
a remarkable year, not only because 
nearly all crosses succeeded, but also 
because the cross between Duc van 
Tol cochenille & Darwin ‘Pride of 
Haarlem’ produced a series of the 
most outstanding seedlings. The 
crosses made in 1909 flowered for the 
first time in 1915. They were a hy- 
bridizer's dream come true. Flowering 
right after the early tulips, they pos- 
sessed the tall stems and bright, clear 
colors of the Darwins. By 1920 the 
stocks had sufficiently increased to 
warrant forcing experiments and again 
our fondest hopes had been surpassed. 
Tall-stemmed tulips in an almost com- 
plete range of colors in the middle of 
January.” It was only fitting that this 
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A border of tulips on the grounds of The New York Botanical Garden — 
the bulbs were presented by the Associated Bulb Growers of Holland, Inc. 


new race be named after the father of 
modern genetics, Gregor Mendel. 

Small fortunes were made during 
the roaring twenties in the sale and 
resale of the new Mendels. Perhaps 
one of the good things to come out of 
the depression of the early thirties was 
the fact that out of the hundreds of 
new varieties only a few of the most 
outstanding ones emerged and are be- 
ing used today as a welcome interme- 
diate group for gardening and a valu- 
able addition to the January flower 
market. 

5. TRruMpPH Tu tps. ‘‘Mid-season, 
single tall tulips of stouter build than 





Mendel tulips and not so tall as Dar- 
win tulips.” 

At the same time Mr. Dix was mak- 
ing his crosses between Darwins and 
Ducs, one of his contemporaries, a Mr. 
Kerbert, owner of the firm of Zocher 
& Co., had similar thoughts. He 
crossed Darwins with single early va- 
rieties. In 1918 he sold his collection 
to a combination of three Dutch grow- 
ers, one of whom, a Mr. Zandbergen 
from the little village of Valkenburg, 
bought out his two partners and be- 
came sole owner a few years later. 
The collection contained numerous off- 
color varieties — dirty magentas, reds, 
and purples. Ugly as sin they were, 
but the story of their promotion is 
quite as fascinating ! Here he was, with 
hundreds of unnamed, undisseminated 
seedlings. A staunch Calvinist, it was 
against his principles to name his tu- 
lips after such worldly characters as 
artists or singers or, of all things, an 
actress. So off he went to the astro- 
nomical observatory of the University 
of Leiden for a list of stars and con- 
stellations and named his seedlings 
“Castor” and ** Pollux” and even ‘Ursa 
Minor’! A special greenhouse was 
built for the promotion of the new race 
and so overwhelmed was he with their 
triumphal possibilities that he named 
them Triumph tulips. Each spring, 
during the late twenties, the green- 
house was filled with frenzied buyers. 
Kach new Triumph was supposed to 
supersede an existing variety. “Alchi- 


Tulipa Clusiana in the Thompson Memorial 
Rock Garden of The New York Botanical Garden 
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ba” was the “killer” of ‘‘William Cope- 
land,” “‘Korniforos” was sure to “mur- 
der” “William Pitt.” I well remember 
a visit when Father was told in blunt 
terms that he was old-fashioned and 
that the Frylink family was heading 
for the poor-house, unless he invested 
heavily in these new wonder tulips. 
‘ather’s judgment proved the better 
—the Frylinks are still paying 1n- 
come-taxes, thank you, and the depres- 
sion has weeded out all but the best of 
the Triumph tulips. 

6. CotraGeE Tuctpes. “All tulips, in- 
cluding lily-flowered, which do not 
fall within the other classes.” 

Each classification, no matter how 
thoroughly worked out, must have a 
pigeon-hole for individuals that just 
do not fit any other place —a sort of 
“srab-bag.” The Cottage group may 
be considered as such. For centuries 
they formed the mother stocks that 
produced the pink, rose, and _ violet- 
toned “broken” tulips and were the 
only group that could boast of pure 
whites and various shades of yellow. 
They do not seem to have met with 
much approval from the Flemish and 
French growers, their center of atten- 
tion being in Holland and Britain. 
Around 1850 we find them in Dutch 
catalogs offered as Single Late Tulips. 
The English of that time preferred to 
call them Cottage tulips, a name which 
seems to have been derived from the 
fact that Hartland in Ireland and Barr 
in England had made collections of 
late-flowering tulips they had found in 
semi-wild state in the gardens of old 
cottages. Some of these varieties had 
recurved petals, which led to the 
name lily-flowered. After the introduc- 
tion of the Darwins, crosses were made 
between them and the yellow 7. retro- 
fexa, which resulted in a series of lily- 
flowered tulips. One of the first was 
“Sirene.”’ Other crosses between Dar- 
wins and English and Dutch late tu- 
lips gave such delicate shades as 
“Dido” and ‘“‘Ambrosia” and a host of 
others, until today the Cottage group 
presents us with a gorgeous array of 
varieties, more delicate than Darwins, 
brighter than the Breeders, and with 
more graceful stems than either of 
them. 

7. DutcH BREEDERS. “Flower oval 
or cupped, brown, purple or red, but 
sometimes bronze; base white or yel- 
low, but generally stained blue or green 
to blue-black.” 
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For hundreds of years the self-col- 
ored “mother” or “breeder” tulips 
were in disrepute and were only grown 
for one purpose: the production of 
“broken” forms. For this reason we 
find only the progeny described and 
never the original “mother” variety. 
In Haarlem, in 1837, a collection of 
some one hundred varieties, all in 
small quantities, was sold by Voor- 
helm & Schneevogt at auction to Vin- 





The new race of Triumph tulips in the late 1920s 
was supposed to supersede all existing varieties 
— but only the best of the Triumphs have survived 


cent van der Vinne, The increased de- 
mand for self-colored tulips during the 
years following prompted him to raise 
a large number of seedlings, so that, 
when in 1863, his collection was of- 
fered for sale, it contained no less than 
four hundred varieties. It was not un- 
til the popularity of the Darwin tulips 
in the nineteen hundreds that garden- 
ers found the bronze and brown shades 
of the Dutch Breeders a welcome ad- 
dition to the pinks and reds and pur- 
ples of the Darwins. 

8. IENGLISH BREEDERS. “Flowers 
forming one-third to a half of a hollow 
ball when fully expanded; base al- 
ways white or yellow, with no trace of 
other color.” 

In England, too, Breeders were 
grown for the sole purpose of produc- 
ing flamed and feathered “broken” va- 
rieties, which will be further discussed 
under the proper heading. 

9. DARWIN TULIPS. “lower portion 


of flower usually rectangular in oyt- 
line; segments of good substance: 
stems tall and strong.”’ 

During the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth centuries, iy- 
portant collections of tulips were be- 
ing grown in Belgium and _ northern 
france. The growers tried to produce 
as many “broken” forms as possible. 
but since the virus which causes 
“breaking”? manifests its presence not 
only in the flower, but also in various 
degrees in the lessened vigor and viril- 
ity of the whole plant, the vegetative 
reproduction of the choicest “broken” 
varieties was almost impossible. The 
outstanding flower of one year fre- 
quently proved a miserable weakling 
the following spring, and buyers, who 
had paid a fancy price for such bulbs, 
were more often than not bitterly dis- 
appointed. Gradually the demand for 
these tulips grew less and less, and 
one after the other the great collections 
disappeared. Around 1850 the only 
large growers were a Mr. Tripier of 
Lille and his son-in-law, Jules Leng- 
lart. Upon the former’s death in 1870, 
Mr. Lenglart inherited the tulip col- 
lection and added it to his own. He 
continued to grow them for another 
fifteen years. But his advanced age 
and inability to take care properly of 
the tedious task of growing so many 
varieties, prompted him in 1885 to of- 
fer the entire collection for sale at auc- 
tion. No acceptable offer was received 
for some ten thousand bulbs, consist- 
ing of eight hundred “broken” and 
three thousand different self-colored 
varieties. Finally, the firm of E. H. 
Krelage & Son of Haarlem bought 
them, including the tent used for ex- 
hibiting the flowers. After growing 
and studying them for a few years, 
they decided that these new tulips 
were so entirely different from any 
others, that they deserved a distinctive 
group name. In 1889 Francis Darwin 
granted them the right to name the 
new race after his famous father, 
Charles Darwin. In 1894 names were 
given to a number of the best varieties. 

It is interesting to note that some 
of the greatest commercial tulips of all 
time came from this collection. ‘‘ Mad- 
aime Krelage,” “‘Farncombe Sanders,” 
‘Professor Rauwenhoff,” “William 
Pitt,’ “Princess Elizabeth” and “Bar- 
tigon” originated between 1865 and 
1869 as seedlings from the deep red 
‘Princesse Aldobrandini.” ‘William 
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Copeland,” “Clara Butt,” and ‘Pride 
of Haarlem” originated during the 
same period, but from different parents. 

That the introduction and promo- 
tion of the Darwin tulip was not al- 
ways an easy one is evidenced by the 
numerous articles on the subject in the 

sritish garden press during the years 
hetween 1890 and 1910. Thousands of 
Darwin seedlings have been raised 
during the last fifty years. Pure whites 
and all shades of yellow have been 
added, but the fact remains, that of 
this date there is nothing nicer than a 
vase of well-grown “William Cope- 
land” in January, a bowl of “William 
Pitt’ for Saint Valentine’s Day, and 
that a bed of stately “Pride of Haar- 
lem’ is long to be remembered! 

10. BROKEN DutcH BREEDERS. 

11. BROKEN ENGLISH BREEDERS. 

12. REMBRANDT TULIPS. (BROKEN 
DARWIN TULIPS. ) 

13. BROKEN COTTAGE TULIPS. 

The above four groups are in reality 
the “sick-bay”” of modern tulipdom, 
for all are suffering, in various degrees, 
from a virus disease. The public does 
not care for them and from a commer- 
cial grower’s point of view, they not 
only propagate slowly but, unless they 
are grown in an isolated spot, tend to 
infect his stocks of “healthy” varieties. 
For three hundred years, between 1600 
and 1900, they formed the center of 
attention. And for three hundred years 
each generation of tulip fanciers in 
Germany, in Holland, in Flanders, in 
France, and in [england tried to estab- 
lish a workable classification. The re- 
sult was chaos. For no matter how 
they tried, the choicest blooms were 
produced by the sickest plants ; plants 
so stunted and weak that they were in- 
capable of reproduction. Nevertheless, 
the traditionally traditional [English 
hung on to the bitter end. 

In 1849 the National Tulip Society 
was born. Prices as high as fifty to one 
hundred pounds were paid for single 
bulbs. The English taste was dictated 
by a self-styled authority, George 
Glenny, who wrote about himself in 
the “Gardeners’ Gazette” : ““Who is to 
decide the task by which the floral 
world is to be governed? The com- 
monplace answer to this would be: the 
best authority, and what or who is 
that? In Miller's day it was Miller ; in 
Curtis’s day it was Curtis ; and, reader, 
we can afford to be counted with a 
charge of egotism; for no man living 
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can deny the fact, that in our day it is 
ourselves.” Interest in the National 
Tulip Society waned during the next 
forty years. In 1890 an attempt was 
made to revive it, but with little suc- 
cess. Foreign competition was too 
great, and the public interest in “bro- 
ken” tulips had disappeared. When we 
visited the great Chelsea show in 1953, 
we noticed several large exhibits of 
tulips, all of them Dutch varieties and 
nearly all grown from imported bulbs. 

14. PArrot Turips. The name is 
derived from the French word for par- 
rot: perroquet. The French also de- 
scribed a tulip, easily recognized as a 
Parrot, as ‘“‘monstre,” in 1667. In 1665 
ae mentions a tulip variety “Curle,”’ 
which “differs from all others in the 
form of the flower, for this has the 
leaves thick and curiously plaited, and 
curled about the edges; the colour is 
dark yellow, finely marked all over 
with small lines of sad red or liver- 
colour.” The old varieties, all of them 
red, yellow, or a combination of both 
colors, stayed in cultivation for several 
hundreds of years. All of them had 
weak stems, far too weak to carry the 
enormous and heavy flowers. Sudden- 
ly, in 1910, Darwin tulip “Clara Butt” 
produced the well-known sport “Fan- 
tasy,’ which has the parrot type flow- 
er, but retains the warm pink color 
and strong stem of the original variety. 
In rapid succession, and for no known 
scientific reason, “Bouton d’or” pro- 
duced “Sunshine,” “Bartigon” pro- 
duced “Red Champion,” “Black Par- 
rot’’ came out of “Philippe de Com- 
mines,’ as well as a long list of others, 
covering the whole range of tulip col- 
ors, all with large flowers and strong, 
erect stems. 

15. Late DousLe Tuttips. Perhaps 
even more so than their early flower- 
ing cousins, this group never enjoyed 
the fancy of the old tulip growers, al- 
though they were known as far back as 
1612. “Blue Flag” (syn. “Bleu Ce- 
leste’) originated around 1750 and is 
the only one of the old varieties still in 
cultivation. In the last thirty years, 
when hybridizers used Darwin types 
in their crosses, numerous vigorous 
varieties have been added and enjoy a 
well deserved popularity. 

16. SPECIES AND First Crosses BE- 
TWEEN SPECIES. Tulipa sylvestris, T. 
Clusiana, and 7. oculus solis were 
among the earliest imports into west- 
ern Europe. Many new species were 


found and described during the follow- 
ing three hundred years, all of which 
are of interest only as botanical rarities 
and have little or no value as garden 
plants. In the 1870’s Regel sent some 
newly discovered tulip species from 
Turkestan to the botanical gardens of 
St. Petersburg, among them 7. Greig- 
gu in 1873, T. Eichlert in 1874, and 
T. Kaufmanniana in 1876. Crosses be- 
tween 7. Greiggu and T. Kaufman- 
niana have given us a long series of 
first generation hybrids, in a vast range 
of colors and most interesting mottled 
foliage. At the turn of the century other 
species came from Bokhara, of which 
T. Fosteriana is of special interest. 
From selections of these collected bulbs 
came the now well-known varieties 
‘Red Emperor” and “Madame Lefe- 
ber.’’ Crosses between these and Dar- 
win tulips show a dazzling new strain, 
remarkable both in the intensity of 
their color and in their vigor. They 
were well represented at the great 
flower show in Haarlem in the spring 
of last year. 

And now, in the second half of the 
twentieth century, we find the tulip 
riding a wave of ever-increasing pop- 
ularity. We see it produced commer- 
cially in Denmark, Ireland, England 
and Japan and, of course, in Holland. 
In the United States tulips were 
grown during the last war on a com- 
mercial scale in Washington, Oregon, 
Michigan, Virginia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and New York; but during the 
post-war years, it was found that pro- 
duction costs were too high to com- 
pete with inexpensive Dutch labor. 
Today, our home production is only a 
fraction of the total imports. The 
American Tulip Society is doing won- 
derful work for and with its favorite 
flower, staging magnificent specialty 
shows and educating the public. In the 
latter connection we must also men- 
tion the far-reaching public relations 
work of the Associated Bulb Growers 
of Holland under the able leadership of 
our good friends Walter Roozen and 
Gustave Springer. Through their un- 
tiring efforts and the work of energetic 
Dutch exporters, tulips are found to- 
day on the shelves of garden centers, 
specialty stores, department and gro- 
cery stores at prices within the reach 
of everyone. Gardening in America is 
awakening — and may the tulip help 
to make it a better, more beautiful 
country for all of us to live in. 
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Oregon Botany 


With John and Lila Leach 


By Drew Sherrard 


HEN Lilla Leach, Oregon botan- 

\ \ ist, was asked what was the 

most exciting experience she ever had 

in her more than twenty years of bo- 

tanical exploring, she did not hesitate, 
but answered enthusiastically, 

“Why, that was the day we found 
Kalmiopsis leachiana! It was the thrill 
of a botanist’s lifetime.” 

The “‘we”’ refers to the other part- 
ner in this botanical team, her hus- 
band, John R. leach, whose enthust- 
asm for exploring trackless wilder- 
ness has complemented her knowledge 
of botany so well that together they 
have camped and botanized over much 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

It had been a hard day, they both 
recall. It was hot and sunny, and the 
trail was a steep one through rugged 
country in the Siskiyou Mountains in 
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Oregon, They had traveled some miles 
on a bare ridge or through thin pine 
forest, until they came to a place where 
the hogback widened out and became 
Gold Basin, a high plateau with scat- 
tering growth of Pinus ponderosa. 

Suddenly, Lilla saw ahead of them 
a bright spot of pink; she began to 
run, leaving her husband and the two 
pack burros to follow at their slow 
pace. When they caught up to her, she 
was on her knees ina patch of flowers 
close beside the trail, 

“T suppose there must have been a 
little depression in the ridge there, a 
sort of saddle for moisture to gather 
in and soil to accumulate, for there 
beside the trail was a patch of ever- 
green bushlets simply covered with 
deep rose-colored flowers, vividly pink 
in the sun. The patch was about thirty 












Lilla Leach on one of her early trips in the wilds 
of the Siskiyou Mountains, where she discovered 
Kalmia leachiana 


feet square, at a rough guess. 

“Thrilled? We certainly were! | 
felt sure it was something new. It 
looked like Aalmia_ polifolia, ut. it 
wasnt Aalmia polifolia, | thought it 
nught be a new Aaliia.” 

About a year later, on May Day, 
1931, the leaches found the same 
flower at two more stations, in widely 
different situations, one at four thou- 
sand feet altitude, the other at five 
hundred feet. They had taken a long 
hike that day, without the donkeys, 
and when night came, they were so 
far from camp they did not attempt to 
return to it. “We simply dropped 
where we were, ate the lunch we had 
with us, and went to sleep. Nothing 
mattered, not even having a bed.” 

Their find was published by Profes- 
sor L.. fF. Henderson of the University 
of Oregon as Rhododendron leachia- 
num, but later republished by Dr, Al- 
fred Kehder (Journal of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Vol. XIII, 1932) and 
given the name of Kalmiopsis leachi- 
ana. In his account of it, Dr. Rehder 
said, “The new genus represents ap- 
parently, like Lotseleuria and Rhodo- 
thamnus, a phytogenetically old type 
of the Tertiary. The age of these three 
monotypic genera is also shown by 
the fact that they do not exhibit any 
variation, while Rhododendron, Kal- 
mia and Phyllodoce, probably derived 
from these monotypic genera, have 
split up into many pieces.” 

Those two momentous trips into 
Curry County and the Siskiyous were 
followed by others. In all they made 
nine trips into that area, following its 
rugged trails on foot with the donkeys 
to carry camping and botanical equip- 


Lilla and John Leach in the midst of the 
planting of Daphne mezereum at “Sleepy Hollow,” 
their home in Portland, Oregon 
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Lilla Leach has assembled and mounted six 
thousand specimens for her herbarium 


ment. It is a region of great botanical 
interest, a botanist’s paradise, shelter- 
ing some relicts of a former age grow- 
ing along with the flora of later or- 
gin. Two such relicts are the weeping 
spruce, Picea Breweriana, and Sadler 
oak, Ouercus Sadleriana. 

Interest in flowers and plants start- 
ed for Lilla leach when she was a 
little child. She would search the 
meadows for the earliest spring wild 
fowers, and her first recollection of 
flowers in a garden are of her grand- 
mother’s garden in Aurora, Oregon. 
Through school and college her inter- 
est in plants continued. Of her, Pro- 
fessor Albert Rk. Sweetser of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon said, “She was mv 
most distinguished botany pupil.” 
Meanwhile, John was studying phar- 
macy at Oregon State College. 

Marriage to John [each ended a 
short. career as a teacher of botany, 
hut not the botanizing. From that 
time on the two outdoor enthusiasts 
spent all their holidays traveling the 
trails that led to mountains and flow- 
ers. They have trudged and camped in 
the Olympic Peninsula, the Yosemite, 
the Grand Tetons, the Yellowstone, 
the Wallowa, Steens, Hart, and Blue 
Mountains in Oregon, and alpine re- 
gions in the Cascades, including Mt. 
Hood, Mt. Jefferson, Mt. Adams, Mt. 
St. Helens, and the Goat Rocks. 

Nearer their home in Portland, they 
have made many trips, and the valleys 
of the Willamette, Columbia, Rogue, 
and Umpqua rivers are well repre- 
sented in the herbarium of six thou- 


sand specimens that Lilla has assem- 


bled and mounted. Her knowledge of 
Oregon botany has always been freely 
shared with flower lovers, gardeners. 
and botany students. John [each is an 
amateur photographer, and his _ pic- 
tures have illustrated the lectures on 
botany and outdoor subjects that they 
have jointly given for community 
groups, always without payment. 
Another genus brought back by this 
botanist team is Bensonia oregona, a 
saxifragaceous plant, near Mitella. It 
is of greater botanical than horticul- 
tural interest, but has been easily 
grown in the lLeach garden. Other dis- 
coveries include Dicentra formosa 
breviflora, Penstemon deustus suffru- 
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tescens, Mimulus primuloides mini- 
mus, Cryptantha fragilis, Scorzonella 
leachiana, Allium cascadense and A. 
roguense, and Sedum glanduliferum. 
Others are still unpublished. 

The Leaches made the first botani- 
cal collection of the native Oregon iris 
published in 1930 by Professor Hen- 
derson as /ris innominata. This little 
golden flower has many other color 
variations, from pale yellow to orange 
and tawny shades. It is quite a tract- 
able garden subject, though not hardy 
in colder sections of the United States. 
First exhibited in Portland, Oregon, 
at a flower show, it won the rare plant 
prize. In England it was awarded a 
gold medal by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. | 

Nowadays the leaches are a gar- 
dening team, leaving the lonely moun- 
tain trails to younger hikers. Their 
gardening began when they brought 
back specimens of plants to develop 
flowers or seeds before a complete 
identification could be made. There 
had to be some place to grow these 
wildlings, and so their present home, 





“Sleepy Hollow,” with its four acres 
of varying exposures and sites on both 
sides of a good-sized stream, was 
acquired. 

The garden now is a mecca for vis- 
iting botanists and gardeners, who are 
always welcomed. There is an arbore- 
tum of Oregon native trees, some of 
which were growing naturally on the 
place, others had to be brought in. 
Other trees of special interest are 
here, too. Besides the native dogwood, 
Cornus Nuttallu, there are C. florida, 
C. mas, C. Kousa and Kousa chinen- 
sis. Metasequoia, the dawn redwood, 
is flourishing here, as also the ginkgo 
and the camphor tree. Among the Ore- 
gon pines are the southwestern pifion, 
P. monophylla. The three noble cedars, 
Cedrus libami, atlantica and Deodara, 
and the empress tree and the dove tree 
are to be seen at “Sleepy Hollow.” 
Umbellularia californica, called Ore- 
gon myrtle, and the true myrtle, //yr- 
tis communis, are here, too. 

The Leaches are interested in ex- 
perimenting with garden shrubs, espe- 
cially those not generally grown in 
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Oregon, testing their hardiness and 
adaptability to western Oregon cli- 
mate and soil. 

Along the paths Oregon wild flow- 
ers grow in the most natural setting 
possible. Trilliums in variety, wild 
irises, all the Oregon erythroniums 
are naturalized in half shade, while 
sedums and other rock plants grow in 
the stone walls, and ferns, both native 
and exotic, are planted in the moist 
shade along the stream banks. 
Except in bad weather, the two gar- 
deners are outdoors all the time not 
needed for eating or sleeping. When 
weather interferes with outdoor work, 
there is the arranging and care of the 
herbarium for the botanist. For the 
retired pharmacist and “mountain 
man,” a hobby of metal working gives 
exercise to muscles and an outlet for 
artistic ability long unsuspected. One 
of his best pieces is a copper plaque 
showing in repoussé the house and 
garden at “Sleepy Hollow,” with a 
decorative border of two of Lilla’s dis- 
coveries, kalmiopsis and sedum. 

There have been honors and awards 
along the way. Their botanical work 
has been widely publicized, and botan- 
ical gardens in Europe as well as in 
America have grown kalmiopsis and 
the yellow iris from seed. The Leaches 
have never collected plants for sale, 
or taken any payment for botanical 
work; it has seemed enough reward 
to them to have been able to add to the 
sum of knowledge of Oregon botany. 
Lilla Leach was the first person to 
whom the Garden Club of America 
awarded the Eloise Payne [Luquer 
medal for achievement in botany. At 
home, she was honored in Portland 
for her war work and community 
service in the field of conservation, by 
being named “Citizen of the Week’ 
in September, 1945. 

The importance of the discovery of 
Kalmiopsis leachiana was recognized 
by the United States Forest Service, 
which has withdrawn an area of sev- 
enty-eight thousand acres containing 
the principal stations of this plant, 
naming it the Kalmiopsis Wild Area. 
Collection of the plants is forbidden. 

In 1950, at the Chelsea Flower Show, 
Kalmiopsis leachiana was awarded the 
Farrer medal; and last year, at the 
flower show of the Scottish Rock Gar- 
den Society at Perth, a fifteen-year-old 
plant won the Forrest medal. 
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“Yellow Inheritance in Golden Regale” 


By L. N. 


Mx: people have shown such in- 


terest in the origin of the yellow 
trumpet lilies named “Golden Regale” 
that I wish to relate the process of its 
development. The mother plant history 
began while I was residing in Coupe- 
ville, Washington, in the late thirties. 
From the Vaughan Seed Company in 
Chicago, I purchased a package of lily 
seed that was listed in its catalog as 
seed of “Gloriosum.” I learned later 
that the seed had come from Professor 
Crow in Canada from the line of lilies 
that has since been known as “Crow 
Hybrids.” All the plants from that 
seed packet bore white flowers except 
one, and that was a delicate cream. 
The plant with cream-colored flowers 
was crossed on a regale, and a selec- 
tion from this cross became the orig- 
inal mother plant in starting the 
“Golden Regale.” 
The father plant has a more com- 
plicated history. During the early 
1920's, Ralph Rait, an old-time lily 
grower in Bellingham, Washington, 
and a good friend of David Griffiths, 
ordered a “large regale lily bulb” from 
Luther Burbank. When the shipment 
arrived, it proved to be not one bulb 
but twelve small bulbs. Along with 
the bulbs came a statement from Mr. 
Burbank that the bulbs were from 
plants that “he had worked on.’ How- 
ever, when they bloomed for Mr. Rait, 
they had typical regale characteristics. 
Lester Laughlin of Vashon Island ob- 
ained seed in 1929 or 1930 from Mr. 
Rait’s Burbank regales and from these 
grew acres of regales in a commercial 
planting. Mr. Laughlin observed vari- 
ations among his lilies and especially 
noted those plants which tended to 
produce flowers with a yellowish tinge. 
One of these plants with an attractive 
yellowish coloration was selected, 
propagated into a clone, and placed for 
a plant patent. The patent was granted 
and the clone was named “esterina.” 
I secured pollen from “Lesterina” in 
1942 and used it to pollinate the cream- 
colored seedlings of the “Crow Hy- 
brid” described above. The selections 
from that cross became the “Golden 
Regales.” 








Freimann 


In the first generation there were aq 
number of creams and light-colored 
yellows. These were intercrossed and 
a series of yellows from deep cream to 
deep over-all yellow were beginning to 
appear. However, many of these flow- 
ers would fade in the hot sun after two 
or three days, with just an occasional 
flower inheriting the factor for retain- 
ing the yellow color for several days, 
Through the practice of pollinating 
closely related plants, many of the in- 
dividuals began to decline in vitality. 
This was particularly noticed in the 
seed, as the germination was very 
poor. Whenever less closely related 
plants were used, the percentage of 
yellow flowers was smaller. 

In 1946 a number of direct out- 
crosses were made with regale hy- 
brids. When these bloomed in 1948 
and 1949, not a yellow-colored flower 
appeared in the entire group. The in- 
dications were that the yellow coloring 
in this group of lilies was a recessive 
character. 

In 1950, ninety-nine plants from one 
pod of seed bloomed. These were pri- 
marily of centifolium blood, which had 
been selected for pink coloring. All of 
the plants showed variations of pink 
except one which was yellow. It was 
now quite evident that this plant must 
be a recessive yellow. An experiment 
was then planned to determine if yel- 
low in these plants was a recessive 
character. 

Four of the best “Golden Regales” 
were used as pollen parents in crossing 
on the yellow centifolium. A fifth flow- 
er was pollinated with a full sister 
plant which was pink in color, as only 
one was yellow. Then the pollen from 
the vellow centifolium was used on 
several of the “Golden Regales” as the 
mother plant. 

In 1953 a large number of plants 
from these crosses bloomed. Every 
flower which had been crossed with 
the yellows as both parents, were yel- 
low in color. Although the color was 
“yellow,” they varied from deep 
creams to King Alfred daffodil yellow. 

The fifth yellow centifolium flower 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Fuchsia Queen Victoria (Smith’s) as illustrated by 
S. Holden in Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, 1842, 
was a favored variety in its day 


UCHSIAS, natives of Mexico, Cen- 
| pa and South America, and New 
Zealand, have been favorites with flow- 
er lovers for almost two centuries. 
They are woody shrubs or small trees 
and differ considerably. in habit of 
erowth and appearance. Some grow up 
to twenty feet, others to only a foot 
and a half, and there are also some 
very low-growing, trailing kinds. 

The fuchsia was first discovered by 
Father Plumier, a missionary, who 
collected in the West Indies and prin- 
cipally in the Island of San Domingo. 
In Nova Plantarum Americanum Gen- 
era, which he published in 1703. 
Plumier listed /’uchsia triphylla flore 
coccinea. It was not reported again 
until 1873 when Thomas Hogg sent 
seeds to New York; nine years later, 
EK. G. Henderson & Son sent seeds to 
England. Fuchsia triphylla has never 
been widely grown itself, being a diff- 
cult plant to handle, but hybridizers 
have used it as a parent plant in devel- 
oping garden varieties. 

In the meantime, in 1788, other spe- 
cles were discovered and introduced 
into England. These were so well re- 
ceived in that country and in France 
that plantsmen quickly raised new va- 
rieties. By 1848 there were more than 
hve hundred varieties and color forms 
—and before the end of the nineteenth 
century the fuchsia, or ladies’ ear- 
drops, reached its peak of popularity. 
- In California, today, fuchsias are 
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Fuchsias 


very popular garden plants. The cli- 
mate 1s especially favorable from San 
Diego to San Francisco to their cul- 
ture — cool, damp, and with little win- 
ter frost. Many of the varieties and 
new hybrids can be grown outdoors in 
that area the year round. 

In eastern and central states, cli- 
matic conditions are not suitable to 
growing fuchsias outdoors — too hot 
and dry in the summer, too cold in the 
winter. Here they are grown as deco- 
rative plants in tubs, wall-bracket pots, 
or hanging baskets. Occasionally, in 
‘astern gardens, fuchsias are used as 
“bedding out” plants for summer dis- 
play. As such, they must be provided 
with some shade — they like dappled 
sunshine under a tree — and be wa- 
tered frequently, not only the roots but 
the foliage with a mistlike spray. 

A number of well-known fuchsia 
specialists in California — Gus Nie- 
derholzer, Dr. J. B. Lagen, Victor 
Reiter, Sr., and Jr., Raymond Hodges, 
C. Schnabel, and H. Tiret — have de- 
veloped fuchsias in exquisite colors 
and combinations of colors within the 
past twenty-five or thirty years. Now 
hybridists are introducing fuchias 
that are “heat tolerant.” “Lullaby,” 
one of Reiter’s 1953 introductions, is 
reported to have shown exceptional re- 
sistance to heat under extensive tests. 
Three of Schnabel’s 1953 offerings, 
“Cavalier,” “Dainty Damosel,” and 
“Vagabond” are described as heat tol- 
erant and good for warm climates ; his 
new ‘Mel Newfield” is not only heat 
tolerant, but actually requires warmth 
for best performance ! \While these lat- 
est hybrids may endure warm weather 
better, they still must be brought in- 
doors for the winter, where tempera- 


tures fall below 20°. 
* * * 








If you have a glass-enclosed porch 
or a room with good light in your 
house where you can hold the temper- 
ature around 50° at night and around 
60° to 65° by day, you can enjoy 





Fuchsia Exoniensis, a cross between F. cordifolia 
and F. globosa, created quite a stir at the time 
of its introduction in 1842 


srowing these charming flowers. 

In summer, you can move your 
plants in their tubs or pots or baskets 
outdoors to a partially shaded spot, 
bringing them indoors again after a 
light frost. Your plants should be held 
almost dry through January. Then you 
prune them severely. As your plants 
put out new growth, you cut the 
branches gradually — so they will not 
bleed too much at any one time — to 
form shapely plants. 

You may want to train some of your 
plants into standard or tree form, so 
you pinch off side shoots on the main 
stem until the desired height, then tip 
the upper branches to get a good 
crown. You may want to train a plant 
into a pyramid; in this instance, you 
let the main stem grow up without any 
pruning and prune the side branches 
so that they are shorter at the top and 
broader at the base. 

As your plants get bigger, you 
transplant them into larger receptacles. 
They do not need to be repotted each 
year — only as their roots outgrow the 
tubs or pots or baskets. You need to 
feed them once a week, with liquid fer- 
tilizer. In the spring, the fertilizer 
should be high in nitrogen content for 
eood foliage development; later in 
the spring and early in the summer, 
the addition of superphosphate helps 
flower development. 

Good drainage is essential, and fre- 
quent and sufficient watering a must 
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Fuchsia megallanica is reasonably hardy in eastern gardens 


in growing fuchsias. During any hot, 
dry spell, it may even become neces- 
sary for you to water them twice daily, 
spraying leaves and flowers lightly, as 
well as giving water to the roots. 

You can increase fuchsias by taking 
cuttings, which root readily in spring 
and early fall; those taken in early fall 
should be kept growing all winter, not 
rested as are older plants. Rooted cut- 
tings are put in small pots, using a 
friable all-purpose soil, and repotted 
into larger sizes as they fill their re- 
ceptacles with roots. 

Fuchsias are attacked by aphids, 
mealy bugs and spider mites. Propri- 
etary insecticides for the control of 
these insects can be used. 





LEWIS’ LIBRARY (from page 46) 

thor’s death by his daughter, Anne 
Cobbett, in 1838. Cobbett omitted the 
arguments for gardening (as not nec- 
essary in England) and had this to 
say instead: “As to the manner of 
studying this book of mine, I would 
advise the reader to begin by reading 
it all through, from the beginning to 
the end; and not to stop here or there, 
to learn one part of it at a time. If he 
were to do this three times over, it 
would only require the time frequently 
devoted to three or four volumes of a 
miserable novel.” He had learned 
much since 1819 and does not hesitate 
to revamp his directions. In trenching 
he now knew that it 1s essential to keep 
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the topsoil on top. The matter on 
crossing and pollination was omitted. 
Nineteen pages were added on “Dis- 
eases and Vermin,” including canker, 
cotton-blight [| scale-insects|, mildew, 
etc. ; mostly insects. Of the apple mag- 
got he wrote, “As to prevention, in 
this case, | am not certain of the source 
of the maggot ; but | think it proceeds 
from eggs deposited upon the bark 
during the previous summer.” In 7/e 
-lmerican gardener he had written, 
‘“linsects| are generally produced by 
the disease, as maggots are by putre- 
faction.” Full binomials were given in 
the lists of cultivated plants. The book 
includes also a “kalendar” on the 
model of Lvelyn’s. Altogether The 
English gardener, when compared with 
its prototype, is a witness to Cobbett’s 
capacity tor growth, even in-his sixty- 
sixth year. 

In the Lewis collection were two 
copies of Cobbett’s The emigrants 
guide; in ten letters addressed to the 
tax-payers of I:ngland. ... One is the 
original edition of 1829, the other ‘‘a 
new edition” dated 1830. The work is 
typical Cobbett, largely political and 
argumentative, but containing also 
much curious and interesting informa- 
tion on the America of one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. He de- 
scribes life in America in beautiful col- 
ors — without conceding any of his 
own intense patriotism. 

Two further works, both in the li- 


brary, must be mentioned, the only 
others which Cobbett wrote on plant 
culture. (one 1S The woodlands: Ora 
treatise on the preparing of ground for 
planting; on the planting; on the cu). 
tivaling; on the pruning; and on the 
cutting down of forest trees and under. 
woods... . This was “printed and pub- 
lished by William Cobbett” in London 
in 1825. It consists of 601 numbered 
paragraphs and an index. Some one 
hundred and twenty-five species of 
trees are mentioned, many being 
American. A large space is devoted to 
the black locust (Robinia pseudo-aca- 
cla) and its virtues; Cobbett later 
claimed to have introduced this tree 
into england. Botanical names and de- 
scriptions are accurately given, besides 
the cultural directions mentioned in 
the title. Strangely enough, Cobbett 
did not acknowledge the sources of his 
information, beyond quoting Michaux 
extensively. 

The other work is «1 treatise on 
Cobbett’s corn... , published by Cob- 
bett in London in 1828. He had 
been much impressed by maize in the 
United States and was intent on bet- 
tering [¢nglish agriculture by the in- 
troduction of a dwarf variety which 
would ripen in the [english summer, 
(\We recall a similar effort by John 
Bradbury, who sent seeds of *‘‘Man- 
dan corn” to Liverpool from St. Louis 
in 1810.) He gave a very fair account 
of the corn plant and on_ pollination 
had this to say: “The tassel is the 
flower of the plant, and it bears farina 
resembling that of the wheat-ear ; but 
the grains, instead of being deposited 
in chests in the flower, are deposited 
in the ears, which come out of the stalk 
lower down, and the silk receives the 
farina as it falls, by which the grain 1s 
iunpregnated.” Tle repeated his old no- 
tion of the presence of maize in Pales- 
tine two thousand years and more ago 
and went to considerable lengths to ar- 
gue it. He also told an amusing story 
of the “introduction of corn into [¢ng- 
land” (which he anticipated) through 
his inability to sleep one hot night in 
June, 1827. \Why the new crop did not 
succeed I do not know, unless 1t was 
the uncertainty of warm sunshine in 
england. But even at sixty-five and in 
the midst of the bitter fight for parlia- 
mentary reform, Cobbett was still a 
farmer and gardener at heart, and ever 
bent on improving the daily life of the 
“industrious classes.” 
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Merion Bluegrass 


By Charles K. Hallowell 


AWN owners 1n many sections of 
L the United States prefer Merion 
bluegrass in their lawns, according to 
demands being made on seedsmen. 
This improved strain of bluegrass 1s 
giving a denser turf and responds rap- 
idly to good management practices. 
The uniform green color and its stubby 
thick leaf mowed at a height of one 
inch or slightly less makes a pleasing 
turf grass to play on, or to give the de- 
sired setting to the home grounds. 

Merion bluegrass is one of the re- 
cently developed strains of turf grass 
that is adaptable over a wide area of 
the United States. The original Mer- 
ion bluegrass was discovered on the 
Merion Golf Course in Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania, in 1936, by Joe Valen- 
tine, the Superintendent there. Due to 
its exceptional characteristics, it was 
placed in the turf grass nursery of the 
Green Section of the United States 
Golf Association at Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, then later moved to Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

Because it is superior to other turt 
grasses Merion bluegrass, known orig- 
inally as B-27, was propagated and the 
first seed was grown in Oregon in 
1949. Prior to 1949, plots of Merion 
were grown at a number of Agricul- 
tural Iexperiment Stations in the 
United States. The high rating given 
to this improved strain of grass by 
agronomists at the different research 
centers was the reason for the release 
to the public through the normal seed 
channels. 

Producing a strain of grass that had 
been developed because of its out- 
standing performance as a turf grass 
was a new procedure for the western 
seed producers. Heretofore they had 
specialized in growing grass seed for 
lawn use that would yield the greatest 
crop, but lawn owners wanted seed for 
turf grass such as they saw in the 
experimental plots. 

Since special care is necessary in 
producing the seed of any improved 
strain, it is natural for the price to be 
higher than the average lawn seed 
available. Frost, drought, and severe 
storms during the blossom period have 
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all been factors in keeping the yields 
low on the small acreage now in pro- 
duction. Some year, with favorable 
weather conditions and increased acre- 
age, the seed trade will have more lib- 
eral supplies to offer lawn owners. The 
limited amount of seed and its high 
price do prevent many lawn owners 
from getting a larger portion of 
their lawn established with 
bluegrass. 

I¢xperimental and practical results 
show that less pounds of seed are 
needed to establish a dense turf. A 
striking, thick, dark green-colored turf 
is readily established with not more 
than two pounds of seed per one thou- 
sand square feet. When seeded alone, 
it will produce a more desirable turf 
than any one of the other species of 
lawn grasses. Its slowness to germi- 
nate and cover the bare ground the 
first few weeks makes it important to 
include one of the upright bents with 
the Merion. Results reported for a 
wide number of trial plots over the 
United States indicate that Merion 
mixed with five or ten percent High- 
land bent produces a thick turf. A 
mixture of forty percent Merion, fifty 
percent of an improved fescue, and 
ten percent of polycross bent has pro- 
duced a superior turf in the experi- 
mental plots at the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

The introduction of Merion blue- 
grass into already established turf 1s 
most difficult. Placing seed in existing 
turf and expecting it to germinate, 
grow, and surpass the well-developed 
grasses 1s not a practical plan for get- 
ting good stands of Merion turf. With 
only a limited amount of Merion blue- 
erass seed, lawn owners will do well 
to start it on a section where there is 
no turf, or to rebuild a portion of the 
lawn. \When the soil is kept free from 
any plant growth for four to six weeks 
prior to seeding, the correct amount 
of lime is applied, and liberal applica- 
tions of fertilizers are made, the possi- 
bilities of getting the Merion turf 
established in eight to ten weeks are 
very good. 


Merion 


Merion bluegrass has an unusual 


ability to combine with such warm sea- 
son grasses as Zoysia and U-3 Ber- 
muda. Strains of Zoysia are showing 
promise as the ideal turf grass for 
lawns, but their inability to remain 
green late in the fall and to start 
growth in early spring are the reasons 
some lawn owners lose interest in 
them. When the Zoysia is started in 
the early summer and Merion blue- 
grass seed is broadcast over it in the 
tall, the results have been outstanding. 
The combination shows great promise 
of producing a turf of unusual density 
and a pleasing appearance throughout 
the entire year. 

This improved strain of bluegrass 
can withstand drought conditions, 
since it has a deeper root system than 
Kentucky bluegrass, red fescue, or the 
bent grasses. This ability to root deep- 
er is lessened, if too much water is 
applied to the soil. Reports of poor 
stands of Merion bluegrass, when 
carefully checked, often show the rea- 
son 1s due to overwatering. 

More nitrogen fertilizer is necessary 
for Merion than Kentucky bluegrass. 
At least one application of both phos- 
phorus and potash are needed annu- 
ally. An application of a complete fer- 
tilizer each fall, in addition to applica- 
tions of an organic nitrogen fertilizer 
each spring and fall, have proven to be 
a practical fertilizing program. 

Neglect in mowing, thus allowing 
excessive growth, will mar the other- 
wise pleasing appearance of Merion. 
Those who prefer closely clipped turf 
will enjoy the Merion lawn, since this 
grass thrives on closer cutting than the 
Kentucky bluegrass and the fescue. 

Its ability to withstand leaf spot dis- 
ease in the spring of the year is with- 
out doubt the chief reason it surpasses 
Kentucky bluegrass. Any lawn grass 
that weakens in the spring when the 
grass roots are making extensive 
growth is likely to thin out and allow 
weeds to enter the turf. Lawn owners 
having a well-managed Merion turf 
may expect a minimum of weeds. 

A rust 1s the one disease that occa- 
sionally appears on Merion bluegrass 
during the early fall. Additional appli- 
cations of an organic nitrogen fertilizer 
have assisted the Merion in outgrow- 
ing the rust. 

Insects such as Japanese beetle 
grubs attack the roots of Merion blue- 
grass the same as they do other lawn 
grasses. Either chlordane or DDT, ap- 








plied dry or as a spray, control the 
erubs effectively. These same materi- 
als are also used when chinch bugs are 
found at the base of the grass plant. 

lawn owners who now have Mer- 
ion bluegrass lawns are enthusiastic- 
ally encouraging the grass plant breed- 
ers to develop other new strains of 
turf grasses for lawn purposes. The 
use of improved strains of adapted 
grasses is at least one-third of the fun- 
damentals necessary in establishing 
and maintaining the lawn that will do 
justice to the home and the trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, and flowers of the 
earden. 





YELLOW INHERITANCE (from page 54) 


which was pollinated with a pink-col- 
ored full sister plant failed to repre- 
duce one yellow flower. All of the flow- 
ers showed variation of white and 
pink, but there was no evidence of 
vellow. 

It is quite evident from these tests 
that yellow inheritance in the “Golden 
Regale” is a simple recessive with 
variations in the intensity of the vel- 
low coloring. It is now possible for 
vellow trumpet lilies to be produced 
from seed, thereby eliminating the pos- 
sibility of losing them as many out- 
standing hybrids have been lost in the 
past through disease. 





PRUNING (from page 42) 


Arborvitae sometimes makes several 
leading stems which, if the tree 1s 
erown as a specimen, may give it an 
awkward shape. The surplus leaders 
can be cut back; in a few years, they 
will be completely covered by the new 
shoots. 

The other group, the broadleaf ever- 
greens, stands about midway in this 
matter of bud structure between the 
deciduous plants and the conifers. A 
considerably varied lot, they include 
rhododendrons (and azaleas), moun- 
tain-laurel (kalmia), andromeda (pie- 
ris ), leucothoe, the hollies (ilex ), box- 
wood (buxus), and numerous others 


chat are tender and near-hardy. Of 
this group the only kinds that are 


slow to respond to cutting into the old 
stems are rhododendrons and _ pieris. 
The others, including azaleas, are 
pretty much in the class of deciduous 
plants as far as their bud structure is 
concerned. Usually they are pruned 
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after flowering, if such pruning is 
necessary. 

Rhododendron maximum, hybrid 
rhododendrons, and Pieris japonica re- 
spond to cutting as long as the cuts are 
confined to stems that are no older 
than four years. Where older stems 
are concerned, better sprouting is ob- 
tained when these are cut directly to 
the ground. Sprouting then comes 
from the crown of the plant, not from 
the old stem butts. As in the case of 
old lilacs, this drastic pruning is done 
in early spring. Pruning of the upper 
part of the plant can be done after 
flowering, but it must be done imme- 
diately to allow the new growth to ma- 
ture before the end of the summer and 
to form flower buds for next year. 

Koses, which years ago presented a 
simple approach, are now confusing 
the beginner. As always, the bush type, 
the hybrid teas, hybrid perpetuals, hy- 
brid polyanthas, and the floribundas 
are pruned in spring, since these pro- 
duce their flowers on the current sea- 
son’s growth. All thin, weak growth is 
removed entirely ; then the remaining 
stems are pruned to lengths depending 
on their vigor, Stout canes are left at 
eighteen to twenty-four inches ; others 
are reduced in varying lengths down 
to within six inches of the base. 

Certain climbing and rambler roses 
are usually pruned in summer right 
after flowering; these produce their 
flowers on the canes made the preced- 
ing season. However, the introduction 
of the large-flowered climbers and the 
so-called everblooming climbers pre- 
sents a new aspect. Many of these 
flower best on canes that are more 
than one year old; so, after flowering, 
the laterals (side shoots ) that bore the 
flowers are shortened back to three 
leaves and the main cane untouched. 
Then, when the canes attain three or 
four years of age, they are removed 
entirely at soil level. This operation 
can be done in spring more conven- 
iently than in summer. 

The other group, the climbing hy- 
brid perpetuals, and similar kinds, are 
pruned in spring before they flower. 
These behave just as do the types from 
which they sprang. However, the main 
canes are retained and the side shoots, 
as in the case of the large-flowered 
climbers, are reduced to three buds. 
The very tops of these canes can be 
cut back a foot or so at the same time. 

lowering vines are pruned accord- 


ing to the principles set down here 
Those which flower from July towards 
the end of the summer can, as a rule, 
be pruned pretty drastically in spring, 
lf some, such as fleece vine, virgin’s 
bower (Clematis paniculata), and trum. 
pet creeper (Campsis radicans) form 
part of an enclosure, all the thin wire- 
like growth is cut back clean to the 
main stems. Even a few of the latter 
should be cut to the ground to renew 
the plant with fresh vigorous material, 
Spring-flowering vines, such as Cle. 
matis montana and its varieties are 
pruned after flowering. The long whip- 
like shoots on wisteria are cut back 
about July to three leaves ; these same 
shoots are cut farther back 1n spring 
to one bud for better flowering. 





LILACS AND PEONIES (from page 39) 


in late seasons and continue through 
the month. They have given us scarlets 
or cherry-reds without any hint of blue 
or purple in the color, something 
which did not exist in the Chinese 
peonies — most of the reds had some 
purple in them and often faded and be- 
came unattractive in color — and also 
some very rich crimsons and maroons. 
Most of these peonies are single and 
semi-double. 

The field of hybridization between 
the thirty or more species has hardly 
begun, but enough has been done by 
the breeders mentioned to show the 
ereat possibilities in the future. One of 
the aims of many breeders has been to 
get true yellows, which are found in 
only one wild species, Paeonia Mloko- 
sewitschii,a species which unfortunate- 
ly does not take kindly to cultivation 
in our American gardens. So far from 
the use of this Siberian species, we are 
setting beautiful cream and cream-buft 
flowers and some approaching the yel- 
low, but the great ambition of the hy- 
bridizer in this direction has not yet 
been achieved. 

The following are a few hybrids in 
the various groups — see box, page 59. 

All the herbaceous peonies flourish 
in the coldest weather and, like the 
lilac, are seen at their best through 
northern New York State and in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. However, peo- 
nies are grown in nearly all states, ex- 
cept in the extreme South. All peony 
planting should be undertaken in the 
autumn, from mid-September until 
the ground freezes, but the earlier the 
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better, as it gives the new roots a 
chance to become established. The 
most important thing about peony 
planting is to use strong single divi- 
sions, rather than big clumps. The 
three- to five-eye commercial division 
‘s ideal for this purpose. The eyes 
should be set from one and a half to 
two inches below the surface of the 
soil. Typical flowers are not to be ex- 
pected betore the third or fourth year, 
although divisions may give small or 
sparse bloom the first year. Like lilacs, 
peomies prefer a soil with lime, al- 
though they also are to be seen flour- 
ishing in our eastern seaboard acid 
soils without the addition of lime. It is 
not wise to use fresh manures in the 
preparation of the ground or as top- 
dressings. Any manures should have 
been long composted. In addition to 
manure, bonemeal is widely used, and 
other fertilizers may be used; but, as 
with many plants, it is not wise to fer- 
tilize too heavily, as that eives a soft 
growth which may become susceptible 
to disease. The most prevalent disease 
is botrytis, which is manifested by a 
sudden wilting of the stems in May 
and June. Most people who see this 
condition merely cut it out and burn 
the stems, and that is the most practi- 
cal method of keeping the peonies 
healthy. None of us wish to take the 
trouble to spray constantly with fungi- 
cides to prevent this trouble unless it 
becomes very severe, which sometimes 
may happen as the result of long wet 
spells in May. 

Once planted, the peonies should be 
good for ten or fifteen years. Occasion- 
ally, fine clumps are to be seen that are 





One of the many beautiful tree peonies to be 
seen in the collection at the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation 
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Albiflora X officinalis and its related forms, “Lobata” and “Otto Froebel” 


DEEP RED 
“Black Monarch” “Flame” 
“Bright Knight” ‘Golden Glow” 
“Challenger” “Little Gem” 
“Cardinal” “Mahogany” 
“Cardinals Robe” “Sunbright” 
“Cherry Red” “Zulu Warrior” 


Officinalis * tenuifolia 
“TLaddie”’ 


“Grace Root” 


“Eros” 


CHERRY-RED TO VERMILION 


“Ludovica”’ 


“Julia Grant” “Sophia” 
PINK SHADES 
“Anniversary” “Hope” 


“Victoria Lincoln” 


\acrophylla Hybrids — very early blooming, pale pink 


“Chalice” 
“Seraphim” 


Ikmodi Hybrids 


“Serenade” 
“Shell Pink” 


“Early” and “Late Windflower” — resembling Anemone japonica in size and type 


Hybrids of Mlokosewitschu 
“Claire de Lune” (albiflora * mloko) 


“Candlelight” (albiflora officinalis * mloko. * macrophylla) 
sé 


“Firelight” 


“Starlight” ' 
“Rose Noble” ss 
“Sprite” " 


Officinalis * coriacea hybrids 
“Eclipse” 





twenty-five years old; but ordinarily 
at this age the number of blooms be- 
come less, and they become small be- 
cause the whole clump 1s starved. 
Another group of peonies remains 
to be mentioned, the so-called tree peo- 
nies, which are really shrubs growing 
from three to five feet in height. While 
they have been known in this country 
for a century and a half, they have 
never been widely popular, because 
they are rather difficult to obtain and 
expensive compared to other plants. 
The tree peonies fall into two 
groups. One is the Moutan peony of 
northwestern China, which in the wild 
is white and purple and in cultivation 
by the Chinese and Japanese has given 
rise to a remarkable color range from 
white through pale pink, rose-pink, 
rose-red and vermilion, scarlet, crim- 
son, purple, magenta, and lilac shades. 
Few, if any, plants have such a great 
color range. Most of the flowers are 
single or semi-double, but there are 
varieties with fully double flowers, 
which unfortunately are so heavy that 
they often hang down under the folt- 
age; for this reason, most people pre- 
fer the single or semi-double types. 
They bloom about mid-May in the 
New York City area and, like the her- 
baceous peonies, should be planted in 
the autumn. The length of the life span 
is not known; occasional specimens of 
one hundred years or more in age are 
to be seen in the older gardens of the 
New York and Philadelphia areas. 





There are two or more quite recent- 
ly discovered species in southern 
China, with yellow and maroon flow- 
ers. The flowers are small and rela- 
tively unimportant in the wild types, 
but under cultivation by Lemoine in 
France and Saunders in this country, 
these species have given rise to one of 
the most remarkable groups of hybrids 
to be seen anywhere. They range in 
color through pale yellows, golden-yel- 
lows, and yellows with blotches of ma- 
roon, or through scarlet to crimsons 
and to blends of pink and yellow which 
are hard to describe. They bloom one, 
two, or even three weeks after the 
Moutan peonies and normally about 
June 1 to 10 with the Paeonia albiflora 
varieties in the New York City area. 
These plants are very new and very 
expensive and obtainable from only 
one or two specialists. Their propaga- 
tion, like that of other tree peonies, is 
slow, but a few varieties are becoming 
more available and can be had at more 
reasonable prices. Among these can be 
mentioned Prof. Saunders’ “Argosy,” 
Lemoine’s “Chromatella,”’ “Flam- 
beau,” and “Alice Harding,” and Prof. 
Henry’s “Souv. de Maxime Cornu.” 

Nothing can be easier to grow than 
the herbaceous peonies, but the tree 
peonies have proved quite difficult for 
many people and are more properly to 
be recommended to the advanced gar- 
dener than the beginner. Like the her- 
baceous peonies and lilacs, they prefer 
a lime soil and require perfect drain- 
age; but they differ from both the lilac 
and the herbaceous peony in flourish- 
ing best in partial shade, for they are 
woodland plants from the Chinese 
mountains. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF SEEDS. W. Crocker and L. V. 
Barton. 267 pages, illustrated, indexed. Chro- 
nica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass.; Stechert- 
Hafner, Inc., New York. 1953. $6.50. 

The authors state in the preface that the 
book “is an attempt to give a broad cover- 
age of our present knowledge on seeds and 
germination in a volume of moderate size.” 
the table of contents bears this out. Some 
of the chapter headings are: Anatomy of 
Seeds, Chemical Composition of Seeds, 
Water Relations, Respiration, Factors at- 
fecting Germination, Dormancy, Metabolic 
and Energy Changes in Seed Development 
and Germination, Vernalization, etc. Al- 
though the authors also state that the book 
should be considered “an outline rather 
than a treatise,” this reviewer was some- 
what disappointed with the treatment of 
certain topics. The book is written in the 
style of a review of the literature on the 
various phases of seed study. It does not 
appear to be written for the elementary 
student, and yet in the chapter on chemical 
composition of seeds one finds a list of all 
of the amino acids, the essential structure 
of an amino acid is described, and the 
peptide linkage is explained. Also five of 
the common protein color reactions are 
listed, but more as a description of proteins 
in general than for the purpose of showing 
their specific use in seed studies. A some- 
what similar treatment is given for some 
of the carbohydrates and fats. These bits of 
elementary biochemistry seem unnecessary 
in a book which ts of more interest to the 
advanced or specialized student than to the 
beginner. The treatment here seems too 
sketchy to help an elementary student much 
and adds little to the general knowledge of 
a more advanced student. 

The last two-thirds of the book deal al- 
most entirely with seed and germination 
studies and seem to be much more worth 
while. It will be particularly valuable for 
reference purposes. More than 1,100 cita- 
tions are given, and one can find just what 
has been done to date in the various lines 
of seed study. Sometimes, however, there 
seems to be no particular conclusion or eval- 
uation of the papers cited. Perhaps this is 
because the evidence from the research so 
far completed is still inconclusive. On the 
other hand, one frequently finds at the end 
of a section or chapter a statement of the 
type of additional research needed to give 
a better understanding of that subject. 

Irequent portions of the text are printed 
in smaller type, but the reason for using 
two sizes Ys not very clear. Certainly much 
useful information is conveyed in the small 
type. The illustrations consist of a frontis- 
piece, some incidental sketches, a drawing 
of various starch grains, and graphs. 

Unfortunately, several typographical er- 
rors were noted and two slips which are 
harder to explain. On p. 37 “ricin of rice” 
is mentioned as a plant albumin, but ricin 
is correctly described on p. 39. On p. 26 
peanut is inadvertently listed as a non- 
leguminous seed. 

The most valuable contribution of the 
book is to bring together for convenient 
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reference numerous tables and citations of 

a vast literature on seeds and germination, 

and to point out here and there further 
work which should be done. 

Harotp H. Crum 

Dept. of Biological Sciences 

Hunter College 


PLANT MORPHOLOGY. Arthur W. Haupt. 464 
pages, illustrated, indexed. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 1953. $8.00. 

This is an eminently good comparison of 
the morphology of major plant groups. 
While stressing structure, reproduction, and 
development, it provides an excellent sur- 
vey of the plant kingdom. The groups are 
examined in order from simple to com- 
plex forms, but in so doing the author does 
not make a case for direct phylogenetic re- 
lationships between them. 

The introductory chapter treats different 
arrangements for classifying thallophytes 
and embryophytes and refers briefly to 
plant life of the past. Chapters 2 to 9 em- 
brace comparative morphologies of algae, 
fungi, bryophytes, pteridophytes, and sper- 
matophytes. The final chapter considers 
prominent evolutionary tendencies, evolu- 
tion of sex, and alternation of generations. 

A simplified classification includes the 
most important orders under each class but 
generally families are omitted. The author 
logically stresses the system’s convenience 
and emphasizes availability of more de- 
tailed schemes in specialized treatments. 

After adequately intensive inspection the 
outstanding features of orders are sum- 
marized meaningfully. Individual — class 
members are examined and characteristics 
of each of the classes are then brought to- 
gether im another summary. Also included 
are general conclusions relating to evolu- 
tionary tendencies. The information is per- 
tinent, well organized, and neatly packaged. 

Adding to the book’s many virtues are 
the distinctly high-order illustrations. More 
than two-thirds are original and many not 
published before. The detail of only a few 
did not reproduce excellently. 

Enhancing the scholarly volume are a 
glossary of 387 specialized terms and a list- 
ing of 64 selected references. Plant Mor- 
phology is recommended for students who 
have had at least a semester of plant 
science. 

THEODORE T. KozLowskKt! 
Department of Botany 
University of Massachusetts 


HANDBOOK OF THE PLANTS OF THE COLORADO 
FRONT RANGE. William A. Weber. 232 pages, 
illustrated, indexed. University of Colorado 
Press, Boulder, Colo. 1953. $5. 

Some thirteen hundred (according to the 
introduction) or fourteen hundred (accord- 
ing to the dust-jacket) species of plants 
are included in this flora, which Dr. Weber 
has attempted to make “complete enough 
to satisfy the needs of any serious student,” 
and “simple enough... that a person with 
little technical experience, but who is will- 
ing to make a serious effort, may learn to 
recognize the plants around him.” He has 





largely, if not entirely, succeeded in these 
objectives. The glossary has been carefully 
prepared, with numerous illustrations to aid 
the beginner. Common names are indicated 
when they exist, but are not manufactured 
A considerable amount of descriptive 
material and ecological data are included 
in the keys, replacing formal descriptions 
The keys appear to be accurate, and no 
more technical than necessary. The treat. 
ment evidently follows the now prevailing 
taxonomic philosophy of moderate conser. 
vatism, and there is evidence that the ay. 
thor has himself considered many of the 
problems in specific delimitation, rather 
than doing a mere compilation. The serioys 
student will regret that, with very few ex. 
ceptions, no account is taken of infraspecific 
taxa in the numerous species 1n which this 
might profitably be done; and probably all 
users who have any experience with jin- 
dented keys will regret that these keys are 
of the non-indented variety. Corrections of 
what seem to me these two defects in pre- 
sentation would, of course, require a longer 
and more expensive book. The present book 
fills a definite need and appears to be par- 
ticularly well adapted to classroom use in 

the area concerned. 
ARTHUR CRONQUIS1 


SUCCULENT PLANTS. A. Bertrand. 112 pages, il. 
lustrated with photographs in color and mono- 
chrome by A. Bertrand & G. Richard; indexed. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1953. $4.75. 
This small, well-illustrated book is a 

translation from a French original. Ber- 

trand has also published on Cacti, using the 
same format. 

The field covered is so large that the 
treatment, both in text and illustration, must 
be limited to a few representatives in each 
large group. The selection of these includes 
the plants most often grown 1n window gar- 
dens and encountered on the shelves of nurs- 
erymen, department stores, and the “Five 
and Tens.” In fact, this book should serve 
as a Baedeker for travels among. these 
sources of succulents, and this reviewer can 
promise some surprising encounters and 
happy hunting will result. 

The text follows a taxonomic pattern; tt 
takes up the families systematically and 
runs over the most useful characters. In 
most cases the botanical nomenclature con- 
forms to that in current American texts ; oc- 
casionally one encounters names which are 
strangers to the succulent trade in America. 
If the reader of this book discovers he is 
susceptible to the succulent complex and 
wishes full exposure to the virus, this text 
will serve only as the introduction to the 
subject. 

The color plates, ten in number, are the 
outstanding contribution of the book. They 
are excellent, the color values are fine, de- 
tail is good, registration gives no ground for 
criticism. The twenty monochrome plates 
are very high class engravings. 

The most obvious criticism that will oc- 
cur to anyone who looks over the book is the 
fact that it is priced too high to meet the 
competition in succulent literature. 

Haro_p KE. ANTHONY 
The American Museum of 
Natural Flistory 


MIRROR OF FLOWERS. Dorothea Eastwood. 237 
pages, illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Printed in Great Britain.) 1953. 
$3.50. 

Sometimes, and very rarely, one comes 
upon a book that truly delights. Such a book 
is Mirror of Flowers. It is indeed a mirror 
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that reflects knowledge, beauty, and humor. 
The author says that she is not a botanist, 
hut a botanophile; the difference, you will 
nd, is intangible, for Mrs. Eastwood is a 
true botanist in spite of herself, but her love 
is for the living plant and not the herbarium 
specimen. This charming book tells of wild 
dowers set against a pattern of [English 
sycial history, the facts and legends about 
them, their uses, and reasons for their myr- 
‘ad names. One realizes the intimacy be- 
tween the plants of the countryside and the 
countryman of early England, how much he 
depended upon plants for medicine and 
magic. The chapter on “English Ladies and 
Old Botany Books” shows that the love of 
fowers and floral illustration was one of 
the avenues of escape for the intelligent 
woman of the Victorian Age, for knowledge 
of plants was considered a respectable and 
suitable avocation for ladies of refinement. 
Mirror of Flowers is delightfully written 
and with a most engaging sense of humor. 
Your reviewer will never forget Mrs. East- 
wood’s description of her attempt to make 
hotanical collections during a garden party 
at Buckingham Palace. You must read it 
vourself to savour its full delight. This is a 
hook for your leisure hours, to linger over 
and to learn with pleasure. You will never 
after see the lowliest flower of the field 
without an appreciation of the poetry and 
heauty of the plant world. 
ANGELA Moore PLAcrE 
Willbrook, Dutchess County, N.Y. 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FAVORITE 
FLOWERS. Marjorie P. Johnson. (Edited by 
Montague Free.) 256 pages, illustrated, in- 
dexed. The American Garden Guild & Double- 
day & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 1953. $3.95. 
Considering all the books on gardening 

that have been written in the past ten years, 
it is strange that no one has thought to do 
one that is different —a book that the busy 
vardener can refer to and get the necessary 
information without a lot of unnecessary 
reading. Marjorie Johnson has done just 
this in her Concise Encyclopedia of Favorite 
l‘lowers. 

In it she tells what a gardener needs to 
know about the culture of one hundred and 
six kinds of annuals, perennials, and bulbous 
plants to grow them to perfection. Included 
are descriptions of the flowers, habit of 
yvrowth, faults as wel! as assets, and what 
insects and diseases, if any, attack the plants. 
The flower of each one is clearly pictured in 
a black and white wash drawing at the top 
of the page, and ten beautiful colored plates 
show the effectiveness of these plants in 
the garden. 

Arranged alphabetically according to the 
common name, it takes only a few seconds 
to find the plant you’re looking for. Genus 
and species names are also given, with the 
correct pronunciation, a help to even expe- 
rienced gardeners. Here is an easy to read 
book, not too large, that should be on every 
garderer’s bookshelf. 

OrivE M. GUNNISON 
Pawling, N.Y. 


MERRY HALL. Beverly Nichols. 319 pages. with 
drawings by William Mclaren. E. P. Dutton, 
New York. 1953. $3.75. 

Of it Mr. Nichols says, “This is not really 
a book at all, only a long walk round a gar- 
den, in winter and summer, in rain and in 
sunshine.” 

He buvs Merry Hall against all advice 
but Gaskin’s. From the “deserted garden” 
he removed many things — Disney dwarfs, 
the elms, the spotted laurel. 
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lovely urns are bought for the gatepost, 
though so much else needed doing. 

The “Constant” lady neighbors and Old- 
field conger up the ghost of Mr. Stebbing to 
convey disapproval of all “changes.” 

One and Four are “elegant creatures” 
weaving their way through the pages. 

I like best — 

How the garden path was made by his 
footsteps in the snow, leading to an old 
pear tree just as the sun strikes its snow- 
covered branches. In the spring it would be 
white again. The path twists and turns to 
make room for an iris bed and a peony bed, 
backed by mock oranges, azaleas and lilacs 
and, beyond, a wood; 

His bringing from a holiday in Innes- 
brook the feeble little pine; 

The finding of the three missing flowers 
—the purple iris in Nazareth, the small 
snow-white tulip with six coral-pink stripes 
in the Swat Valley of India, and the blue 
convolvulus at Ali Khan’s chateau; 

The moment when the dolphin spouts and 
he says, “I had struggled very hard for 
Merry Hall and its garden —all was for- 
gotten now — I had my reward in that sil- 
ver thread of water sparkling in the moon- 
light.” | 

Needless to say, I loved the book. 

BEATRICE PROCTOR 


New York, N. Y. 





OLD LONDON GARDENS. Gladys Taylor. 194 
pages, illustrations, bibliography, index. Brit- 
ish Book Centre, New York. (Printed in Great 
Britain.) 1953. $4.50. 

One cannot imagine a more interesting 
experience than that of going to London 
with this scholarly book in hand and seeing 
the historic gardens, and the sites of van- 
ished gardens, which the author makes us 
feel are as much a part of the great city as 
any of the buildings. Old London Gardens 
is a book equally charming for the gardener 
who stays at home. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of old prints and paintings, the text 
gives a comprehensive picture of the art of 
horticulture as practiced in the city of Lon- 
don from Medieval times, when many sec- 
tions now densely populated were rural, up 
to the present day when the London Gar- 
dens Society offers prizes for gardens 
around “prefab bungalows and on bombed 
sites.” 

There is fascinating material on the gar- 
dens once located at the site of such world 
famous shrines as Westminster Abbey, as 
well as a picture of monasteries — many now 
vanished — where monks tended rue, mint, 
Madonna lily, peony, to mention a few of 
the plants then raised for their medicinal 
value. There is the history of spacious gar- 
dens such as those of Hampton Court, and 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, which 
todav benefit not only the British Common- 
wealth but the world, and incidentally re- 
ceive one and a half million visitors a year. 
The information on gardens is pleasantly 
interwoven with the story of the people who 
created them, the gardeners and botanists 
such as Turner, Gerard, Parkinson, Evelyn, 
“Capabilitv” Brown, and others, and their 
sponsors, the kings and queens and nobles. 

DorotHy CutLps HoGNER 
Hlemlock Hill Herb Farm 
Litchfield, Conn. 


SOUTHWEST GARDENING. Rosalie Doolittle, in 
collaboration with Harriet Tiedebohl. 204 
pages, illustrations, bibliography, glossary. 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 
N. M. 1953. $4.50. 

This book, informally written in a chattv 





—Three Companion Books — 


HOW TO GROW BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSE PLANTS 


THE FLOWER GARDEN GUIDE 


THE GARDENING HANDBOOK 
by T. H. EVERETT, Horticulturist 
All profusely illustrated 


Published by Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Each 75c plus 10c for postage 


MODERN GARDENING 
by P. P. PIRONE, Plant Pathologist 
Published by Simon & Schuster 
Price $3.50 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
by P. P. PIRONE, Plant Pathologist 
Published by Oxford University Press 
Price $7.00 - 


THE GREEN EARTH 
by H. W. RICKETT, Bibliographer 
Published by Ronald Press 
Price $3.50 


WILD FLOWERS OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


by H. W. RICKETT, Bibliographer 


From paintings by Mary Vaux Walcott, 
with additional paintings by Dorothy Falcon Platt 
Published by Crown Publishers 


Price $10.00 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
by G. L. WITTROCK, 
Assistant Curator of Education 
Published by Rodale Press 
Price $1.50 


The above books—and any books reviewed in this 
number or in previous numbers of the Garden 


Journal may be ordered through BOOK SERVICE 


The New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park, New York 58, N. Y. 





style, is practical; yet it is imspirational 
It is written especially for those who gar. 
den in the Southwest, where the problems 
of drought, high winds, hot sun, and alka- 
line soils with little humus, often discour- 
age the most ardent gardener. The author 
does not minimize the difficulties of gar- 
dening in this area, but she tells in detail 
how to overcome most of the hazards. Her 
instructions on soil preparation, the making 
of compost, the use of fertilizers, the proper 
method of irrigation, the selection of plant 
material, the correct location, are specific. 

Information is given on lawn making, 
coldframe building, proper tools, and the 
importance of mulches. There are chapters 
on the planting and caring of trees, shrubs, 
perennials, annuals, bulbs, roses, irises, 
chrysanthemums, vines, house plants, frutts, 
and vegetables. 
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This book is well illustrated with many 
eood line drawings and some _ beautiful 
photographs, as well as garden plans for 
houses of various styles of architecture. 

A gardener’s calendar, bibliography, and 
glossary are included. The author’s own 
garden was the inspiration for the book 
Her house and garden were planned and 
built together so that she had a landscaped 
home almost as soon as her family moved 
into the new house. She tells how she 
planned the garden. She describes the 
flowers, trees, shrubs, and bulbs that she 
selected for it and how and where she 
planted them and why they were put in 
the chosen places. The picture she paints 
is so appealing that the reader has a keen 
desire to visit this garden. 

The general information contained in this 
book is of value to any gardener in any 
part of the country. The specific informa- 
tion is of great interest and worth to the 
gardener of the Southwest. 

Resecca T. Bossitt 
Ada, Oklahoma 


HERBS IN THE GARDEN. Norman Taylor. 99 
pages, illustrations, bibliography, index. D. Van 
Nostrand, New York. 1953. $2. 

FRAGRANCE IN THE GARDEN. Norman Taylor. 
110 pages, indexed. D. Van Nostrand, New 
York. 1953. $2. 

Herbs in the Garden, one of five in a 
series of guide books on gardening, is a 
practical guide on herb culture. In it the 
author has spared the reader much of 
the oft-repeated superstitions and folklore 
culled from medieval literature. Instead he 
presents practical, useful information for 
present-day culture and enjoyment of herbs. 

Norman Taylor explains why we _ need 
herbs, where and how to grow them, and 
lists annual, biennial and perennial plants 
under their common and botanical name 
and plant family, stressing the culinary and 
fragrant herbs. The horticultural informa- 
tion on the culinary and fragrant plants that 
he has chosen for presentation is written 
in non-technical language and gives to each 
plant a personality that is clear and un- 
cluttered. His omission of medicinal herbs 
is unfortunate and the explanation ques- 
tionable. 

There is excellent advice on the timing 
of the harvest and the drying and storage 
of plants. The closing chapter lists the 
chief herbs for cookery with a warning to 
use them sparingly, which should c?ution 
the amateur and please the gourmet. Today 
herbs are more necessary than ever in mak- 
ing simple foods palatable, thus serving as 
a check on the high cost of living. 

There is a brief bibliography and a good 
index so necessary to any well-arranged 
guide book. Many delightful drawings by 
the late Tabea Hoffman further decorate 
the text. 

In Fragrance in the Garden, the author 
offers material from which a specialist may 
create a garden to please the olfactory sense 
as well as the eve. He analyzes the basic 
arrangement of flower odors and tells how 
selected plants can best be grouped to 
provide a happy alliance of sweet scents. 
Special attention to location of plants in 
the garden is necessary in order that pre- 
vailing winds will waft their fragrance in 
the proper direction. He suggests fragrant 
trees, shrubs, and vines, as well as annual 
and perennial plants necessary to this ac- 
complishment whether for daytime pleasure 
or night magic. There are brief historical 
references germane to the subject. 
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The complexities of making perfume 
from the fragrant garden flowers would 
seem to be simplified, when dealt with by 
Mr. Taylor, and may provide an impetus 
for home experimentation. 

The concluding chapters are concerned 
with the use of fragrance in the house and 
the making of potpourri and sachets, all 
exquisite aids in contributing to the fine 
art of living. 

Fragrance in the Garden will help to 
bridge the noticeable lack in American gar- 
den books on this subject due, perhaps, to 
our puritanical reluctance to admit an emo- 
tional response to flower scents. 

OLIvE WILLETT SMITH 
Plainfield, N. J. 


HOW TO GROW BEAUTIFUL HOUSE PLANTS. 
T. H. Everett. 144 pages, illustrated, indexed. 
Fawcett Publications, New York. 1953. 75¢. 
Whatever T. H. Everett writes is worth 

reading, for he has a vast fund of informa- 
tion and experience to draw upon. His 
book, How to Grow Beautiful House 
Plants, is a mine of information for ama- 
teurs, especially for those who live far 
from libraries and book stores. Written 
clearly and simply, not a superfluous word 
is used, and it would be difficult to mis- 
understand the information and directions 
given. To supplement the text, each page 
carries excellent pictures to illustrate each 
step. To those who would like to grow new 
plants, but do not know the names, the 
pictures are most helpful and the directions 
for growing, potting, propagating, and 
watering so clear that any one who follows 
them carefully will surely grow beautiful 
house plants. as the book promises. 

The chapter on “Bugs and Blights” is 
especially helpful. Few amateurs know 
much about them or how to get rid of 
them. “Caring for Gift Plants” is another 
helpful chapter. So often the gift is a new 
plant to the recipient, who desires to keep 
and propagate it. “Forcing Hardy Bulbs” 
tells and shows just how to do this, an1 
the Chapter on “Cactuses and Succulents” 
will tempt many to try these interesting 
plants. 

If the florists would include a copy of 
this book with each sale of plants, their 
sales would increase, and every one would 
be happy. 

Pessi£E R. BUXTON 
Peabody, Mass. 


GROW EXTRA DOLLARS AT HOME. Ray Rey- 
nolds. 51 pages, illustrated. Published by the 
author, Banksville Rd., Armonk, N. Y. 1952. $2. 
It is always pleasant to be able to report 

favorably on a real gardening book, not one 
devoted primarily to sweetness and light, 
as so many privately printed books are. 
Mr. Reynolds lives at Armonk in West- 
chester which is on Route 22 in the New 
York Watershed section. It is in the zone 
of commuting to New York where, I am 
told, the author has a responsible job with 
a large oil company. At any rate, he is a 
commuter and does his growing in his 
spare time, largely as a hobby, but he tries 
to prove that he could make it pay if he 
had to. In this objective he is quite con- 
vincing, and I am sure sincere. He cer- 
tainly works hard enough and apparently 
loves it. And that is important, too. 

This book (or booklet), which is beau- 
tifully produced on slick paper with stiff 
covers, describes how to grow vegetable 
and flower plants for sale; how to start 
them, what to grow, and how to do it. It 





is always satisfying to read the advice of 
an expert at almost anything, and Mr 
Reynolds misses no points in giving explicit 
directions for the growing of plants from 
seed for sale, retail or wholesale. What he 
says and illustrates would be equally use. 
ful in the growing of plants for home use 
The photographs are excellent and _ well 
reproduced. Being both clear and realistic 
they add to the conviction that Mr. Rey. 
nolds, who is very photogenic in a manly 
way, not only knows how to grow plants 
but also that he could probably make a suc. 
cess of a larger plant business if he chose 
to do so. 
ANDREW S. Woy 
Riverside, Conn. 


CONWAY’S TREASURY OF FLOWER ARRANGE. 
MENTS. F. Gregory Conway. 338 pages, with 
300 photographs, 100 in full color, by Julian 
Hiatt. Alfred A. Knopf, New York 1953. $15. 
The author quite frankly states that this 

is not for beginners, that his two previous 
books, Flowers: Their Arrangement, Flow- 
ers: East and Ilest, have taken care of the 
basic principles in flower arrangement and 
that this book is presented to stimulate the 
imagination and self-expression of those al- 
ready devoted to this fascinating hobby. 

Anyone glancing through the color plates 
hurriedly might consider the materials used 
too exotic for ease of procurement, but 
in many cases Mr. Conway has used such 
simple media so dynamically that one has 
to look again to see that the beautiful pur- 
ple leaves are really red cabbage. Another 
time the red-veined curly chard and _ the 
ubiquitous red canna leaves form the back- 
ground for several stunning arrangements. 

There is scarcely any plant material used 
by the author that is not available in the 
flower markets or the home garden. It is 
the unusual handling of flowers and leaves 
that makes this book so different from any 
heretofore published. 

Mr. Conway describes his flowers and 
leaves in a most interesting manner, even 
telling how to condition them. He uses com- 
mon names generally, but in the back of the 
book is a glossary of botanical names which 
could be helpful. 

There are also some lovely color plates 
of dried and fruit arrangements, so the 
reader will have many pleasant hours perus- 
ing this lovely book. 

HELEN H. BEEBE 
Englewood, N. J. 


(Continued on page 64) 









The New Britton and Brown Illus- 
trated Flora of the Northeastern 
United States and Adjacent 
Canada 


by H. A. Gleason, Head Curator, Retired, 


and collaborators. 


$30.00 per three-volume set, plus 75c han- 
dling and postage in the U.S. Outside the 
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NEWS, NOTES 
and COMMENTS 


The Garden’s Twelfth Expedition to 
Venezuela. Word has been received that 
Dr. Bassett Maguire, Dr. John Wurdack, 
and George Bunting have met with consid- 
erable success in collecting material in the 
early stages of the Garden’s twelfth expedi- 
tion to the mountainous region of Venezuela. 
This expedition is being carried out under a 
srant from the National Science Founda- 
tion and will extend until May 1954. 

Dr. Maguire enjoyed two days in the field 





with the Director of Forests of Venezuela . 


around Merida, where he obtained four clu- 
sias. He also met Dr. Edward F. Little, 
American botanist working there for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Wurdack and George Bunting spent 
ten days collecting on several of the iron 
ore mountains—Altamira, Platavol, Toribio 
—_near Ciudad Bolivar, where they got fine 
flowering material of a new Oedematopus, 
of which Dr. Wurdack had collected fruit- 
ing specimens last year. Surveys were made 
of botanical communities occurring on these 
iron ore mountains, and positive correlation 
was obtained between distributions of cer- 
tain plant species and geological data on 
occurrences of ore deposits. 

In the morichals they recollected a new 
Polygala sp. as well as abundant material 
of the bean family, which is under special 
study at the Garden. On their last day in the 
field Dr. Wurdack and Mr. Bunting “went 
to a large granitic knob and picked up sev- 
eral plants not previously collected—a 
shrubby member of the Sterculiaceae, a 
elaucous shrubby Cassia, a minute yellow 
gentian. The area in which we collected was 
similar to that around Ayacucho, but the 
plant components were quite different. The 
common melastome was Comolea rather 
than Acanthella. Perhaps the oddest plants 
were some members of the Myrtaceae which 
appeared at first to be ‘retofia’ sprouts of 
the common malpigh., but the plants flow- 
ered on the short sprouts from the ground, 
so apparently this is the natural habit of 
the species.” | 

One of the most important “finds” of the 
expedition is the mountain Jimey or what- 
ever name it will eventually receive. It is 
“much larger than had been expected: from 
the scanty glimpses had of it last year, ap- 
pearing to be about twenty miles long, per- 
haps six to eight miles broad, and lying in 
a north-south axis. At the northern end, as 
checked by the plane’s altimeter, it is sixtv- 
eight hundred feet high; at the southern end 
about six thousand feet.” 

This unexplored mountain, if The New 
York Botanical Garden expedition is able 
to make the very difficult ascent, offers ex- 
citing botanical discoveries, for it is isolated 
from the other mountains previously ex- 
plored. Plentiful “cumbre” (low type vege- 
tation confined to mountain tops in the area) 
was observed on the summit of Jimey as 
the plane flew across it, and Dr. Maguire 
was even able to recognize one old plant 
friend, Brocchinia. 


Dr. Keck in Geneva. Dr. David D. Keck, 
Head Curator of The New York Botanical 
Garden, was one of two American represen- 
tatives on an international steering commit- 

tee that met in Geneva, Switzerland, Jaau- 
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ary 25-30. Operating under the auspices of 
the Botanical Section of the International 
Union of Biological Sciences, this commit- 
tee is arranging matters of botanical nomen- 
clature for consideration at the Eighth Inter- 
national Botanical Congress, which meets 
in Paris in July. It is also preparing for 
presentation to the International Botanical 
Congress proposals for a new Genera Plan- 
tarum. This proposed work would present 
an account of all known genera of plants, 
compiled by botanists from all parts of the 
world, and would be the most ambitious 
undertaking of its kind in the botanical field 
in two generations. 

Dr. Keck will return to Europe to attend 
the Botanical Congress in Paris; he is Vice- 
President of the Taxonomy Section. 


‘Open House” for Members. FE. J. 
Alexander, Associate Curator, was at “Open 
House” on February 9 in the Downtown 
Members’ Room of The New York Botani- 
cal Garden to discuss gardening problems 
and answer questions; Miss Elizabeth Hall, 
Librarian, was present on March 9. Dr. 
Donald P. Rogers, Curator in charge of the 
Cryptogamic Herbarium, and Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Hansell, Editor of The Garden Journal, 
will be present at “Open House” on April 
13; Frank C. MacKeever, Custodian of the 
Herbarium, will be at “Open House” on 
May 11. 

Members of the Volunteer Associates 
serve as hostesses at “Open House.” 


Rose Award. Mrs. Beatrix Farrand of 
Reef Point Gardens, Bar Horbor, Maine, 
has presented The New York Botanical 
Garden with an old embossed silver cup 
which is to be awarded each year to the best 
exhibit of single roses at Rose Day. The 
winner will receive and retain possession of 
the cup for one year. The cup will be 
awarded for the first time at the 12th Annual 
Rose Day on June 10. 

The cup is quite an old one and was 
bought in Nuremburg over fifty years ago. 
It is obviously either German or Dutch in 
origin and Mrs. Farrand used it as a vase. 
When Francis Marion Crawford, the writer, 
dined at the Farrand home, his Falernian 
wine and water were always served in this 
cup — he was quite like Horace in his liking 
for Falernian. 


News of Former Gardeners at the Gar- 
den. M. Truman Forsum, who was em- 
ployed as a gardener at The New York 
Botanical Garden from 1935-1938, was re- 
cently named chairman of the committee for 
grades and standards of horticultural spe- 
cialty crops by Dr. E. P. Cullinan, President 
of the American Society of Horticultural 
Science. Mr. Forsum is an agricultural 
economist with the U.S.D.A. 

Ralph Pinkus has extended his nursery, 
“North Haven Gardens,” at Dallas, Texas, 
and was recently elected first Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Men’s Garden Club of Dallas. 
He came to The New York Botanical Gar- 
den as a student gardener in 1937 and was 
arboretum foreman when he resigned in 
1942 to accept a position with Merck & Co. 


Congratulations, Ruth Alampi. A new 
seedling dahlia developed by Edward Lloyd 
of Montclair, N. J., was named “Ruth 
Alampi” in honor of the wife of the WABC 
radio and television “Home Gardener” team. 
The new dahlia was awarded the American 
Home Achievement Medal at the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Flower Show of the American 
Dahlia Society held in New York City last 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


“GARDEN GEMS" 


for your Garden Library 


Build your garden with the help 
of this outstanding catalog. In it 
are described and illustrated in 
color the best of the New and Old- 
fashioned Roses; Unusual Ever- 
green Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons; Magnolias; 
Lilacs and many other Flowering 
Shrubs; all the novelty and old 
favorite Perennial Flowers and 
Ground Covers, and a host of 
other rare and unusual “Garden 
Gems”; designed to help you 
plan and plant your garden. 


Free east of the Mississippi; 
35 cents elsewhere. Customers of 
record receive their copies auto- 
matically. 


Visitors are always welcome at our 
nurseries located about nine miles from 
the New Jersey side of the Lincoln and 
Holland Tunnels and George Washing- 
ton Bridge. Less than thirty minutes 
from central New York. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


CADGLDY) 
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BURA 


JOT TOTNES 


CASADOADSA 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
401 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, N. J. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species. a!lpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserva- 
tory exotics and the like. 


PEARCE SEED COMPANY 


Dept. A Moorestown, N. J. 





September, scoring 86.4 out of a possible 
100 points to win the highest awards at the 
show. T. H. Everett, Horticulturist of The 
New York Botanical Garden, spoke on 
house plants on the Alampis’ program on 
December 26, 1953. Louis Politi, Head Gar- 
dener, and other members of the staff have 
appeared on the “Home Gardener” program 
from time to time. 


New Jersey Flower Show School. The 
Garden Club of New Jersey offers Course 
V of the Fourteenth New Jersey Flower 
Show School on “How to Judge Exhibits” 
at the First Baptist Church, New Brurs- 
wick, N. J., March 23 and 24, with exami- 
nations on March 30. This is a certified 
course under the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs for judges requiring re- 
fresher courses, for out-of-state residents 
needing credits in Course V, and other stu- 
dent judges. The class is limited to two 
hundred. Reservations are to be sent to Mrs. 
Roswell Hait, Hanover, N. J. 


New England Spring Flower Show. 
“Gardens Old and New” is the appropriate 
theme of the 125th anniversarv flower shew 
to be held March 14 through March 20, 
Mechanics Building, Boston. 

The gardens in Grand Hall will focus at- 
tention on flower fashions of 125 years ago. 
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LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS 


Lincoln Special Waterproof Ink Remains Legible for Years 


Widely used in Private Gardens, Nurseries, Public Parks, Experimental Stations, in all States 
of the United States and Foreign Countries. Artistic — Easily Read — All-Weather Resistant. 
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PRICES include 12’ Metal Supports, Ink, Postage. 


100 EXTRA LABELS per 100 
Banner Markers. ..$1.50 $4.75 DT £6. cecneueewee $3.00 
Vertical Markers... 1.50 4.75 Dy éeendaese ckaues 3.00 
Full-View 12” .... 1.75 6.00 ne 3.60 
Full-View 24” .... 2.50 8.00 Ink, Postage included 


Prices quoted on Special Strip Labels for Framed METAL Supports or to 
tack to Trees or Wood Supports— any dimensions desired. 


For AFRICAN VIOLETS use our Special Green or White POT and BENCH LABELS. 
4” long, 42”, 5”, and 34” wide: $1.50 per 100, including Ink, Postage. 


LINCOLN LABORATORIES, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 





with a replica of the first Horticultural Hall 
dominating the stage. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Boston Park Department, the 
Seal of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety will be duplicated in bedding plants 
reminiscent of the Victorian Era. 

Formal and informal gardens, outdoor liv- 
ing rooms, and an alpine garden, all adapt- 
able for developing contemporary homes, 
will keynote the present-day influence in 
gardening. 


The American Gloxinia Society. The 
Gloxinia-Gesneriad Show and House Plant 
Fair will be held May 1-2 in the World War 
It Memorial Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The public is invited to participate in 
The House Plant Fair. Speakers have been 
secured from various parts of the United 
States to tell about growing gloxinias and 
gesneriads under home conditions, fluores- 
cent lights, and in greenhouses. Peggie 
Schulz, Co-Editor of “The Gloxinian,” and 
author of Gloxinias and How to Grow Them 
and Amaryllis and How to Grow Them, 
will conduct a question and answer forum. 
Gretchen Harshbarger, Garden Editor of 
“Household,” will address the American 
Gloxinia Society on May 2. 

Holly Memorial to New Zealand. In 
1950 three small hollies were sent from the 
University of Maryland to Auckland, New 
Zealand, to be planted on the grounds of 
New Zealand’s War Museum, as tree rep- 
resentatives of her allies in World War II. 
Because of the size of the trees and New 
Zealand’s reversed climate, the hollies re- 
ceived special care to prepare them for per- 
manent planting. When Vice President of 
the United States, Richard Nixon, and Mrs. 
Nixon visited Auckland on October 4 last, 
they planted these holly messengers of good 
will. 


Garden Day. The Englewood Garden 
Club will present six homes and gardens on 
Tuesday, May 11, 1-8 p.m. Mrs. Donald B. 
Lowe and Mrs. Dwight F. Beebe are co- 
chairmen of this interesting event, to which 
members of The New York Botanical Gar- 
den are cordially invited. 


New Plant Introduction Station. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division 
of Plant Exploration and Introduction, has 
established the Northeast Regional Plant 
Introduction Station at Geneva, N. Y. The 
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new plant introduction station will be = re- 
sponsible for the evaluation and propagation 
of the plant accessions for the twelve states 
that make up the northeastern region. In 
addition the station at Geneva is charged 
with the preservation of germ plasma of 
commercial importance to the region. 

“The scope of this undertaking may be 
realized when it is pointed out that such 
germ plasma includes all varieties at pres- 
ent handled by commercial seedsmen and 
nurseries. It also includes all varieties which 
were important at one time but are no 
longer carried in catalogs. It includes, too, 
all outstanding plant types regardless of the 
number of desirable qualities they may dis- 
play and regardless of their capacity to 
breed true to type. 

“This proposed ‘germ plasma bank’ will 
eventually contain all the individual genes 
(the carriers of heredity) of possible use in 
either theoretical genetics or practical plant 
breeding.” 

Dr. A. J. Heinicke, Director of the Exper- 
imental Station at Geneva, N. Y., has been 
designated administrative advisor of the 
Northeast Regional Plant Introduction Sta- 
tion; Dr. A. F. Yaeger of the New Hamp- 
shire Experiment Station has been named 
chairman of the technical committee; and 
Dr. Desmond D. Dolan, regional coordi- 
nator and secretary to the technical com- 
mittee. 


Peter J. van Melle. Peter Jacobus van 
Melle died December 8, 1953. He was an 
authority on woody plants and in demand as 
a teacher and speaker. 

Mr. van Melle came to this country from 
The Netherlands in 1911 and since 1920 had 
operated the Poughkeepsie Nursery Com- 
pany with his partner, William J. Godding. 
He had been active in horticultural organi- 
zations for many years, having served as 
president of the Eastern New York Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Secretary of the East- 
ern Region of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, Director of the American 
Rock Garden Society, and as lecturer at 
The New York Botanical Garden. Mr. van 
Melle was author of two books, Review of 
Juniperus chinensis, et al, and Shrubs and 
Trees for the Small Place. 


Allen Wardwell. Allen Wardwell, mem- 
her of the Corporation of The New York 
Sotanical Garden since January 10, 1921, 
died December 5, 1953. 


BOOK REVIEWS (from page 62) 


A HISTORY OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Julic 5 
Berrall. 160 pages, illustrated. Studio-Crowell, 
New York. 1953. $6.50. 


The art of flower arrangement, which hag 
become so popular through the medium of 
flower shows and flower show | schools 
sponsored by garden clubs throughout the 
United States, has been very ably docy. 
mented by Julia S. Berrall in her lates 
book, A History of Flower Arrangement 

As a sensitive artist in this field, and , 
serious student of art, she has assembled jy 
most attractive form a combination of his 
torical facts about the use of flowers in art 
and very beautiful illustrations to prove 
her facts. 

She relates in a delightful manner hoy 
“The Bouquet Art of the West” and “The 
Restrained Art of the kar East” have met 
in our country and produced for us what we 
call “Contemporary Arrangements.” 

The one hundred and ninety-four illustra- 
tions, including several in full color, empha- 
size pure beauty and restraint in the use of 
flowers (even in so-called mass arrange- 
ments). Horticulturists should approve, too 
—for the author believes that the intrinsic 
beauty of plant or flower forms should never 
be distorted by over-crowding. 

A comprehensive source list of garden 
Howers: Dutch-Flemish, French, English, 


American, Chinese and Japanese, adds great- 


ly to the practical value of this beautiful 
book. 

Students of flower arrangement will wish 
to add it to their libraries for reference and 
for pure aesthetic enjoyment. 

B. LoursE HorrMan 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


BIRDS AS INDIVIDUALS. Len Howard. 219 pages, 
illustrated, indexed. Doubleday, Garden City, 
N. Y. 1953. $4.00. 


Len Howard’s Birds as Individuals, an 
intriguing title for a book, entices the 
strongest disbeliever in anthropomorphism 
to read the foreword and_ introduction 
written respectively by Julian Huxley and 
Roger Tory Peterson. 

The setting for this story of bird per- 
sonalities is “Bird Cottage” in a Sussex 
village. The blue and great titmice, by 
name Baldhead, Jane and Grey, are some 
of the characters who eat. sleep, work, 
play, and have their families in the aw- 
thor’s home. They are people to her and 
she tells you about their life, citing hap- 
penings which show powers of reasoning, 
recognition and memory. In the chapter 
“The Mind of a Bird” Miss Howard writes, 
“Tt seems the tendency is to underestimate 
bird intelligence . . . after incidents I have 
witnessed during eleven years of observa- 
tion of individual birds at close quarters, I 
cannot think that their mind is so remote 
from ours.” 

As for the emotions and powers of song 
of the author’s bird guests—they have 
their loves, hates, jealousies and fears the 
same as you and I. Other authors have 
written interpretations of bird song giving 
us phrases from Chopin, Bach and Beetho- 
ven, but Miss Howard claims, “One black- 
bird actually composed the opening phrase 
of the Rondo in Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo.” 

The only thing to do is to read Birds 
as Individuals and judge for yourself. 

ROBERTA S. FRANKLIN 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
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LET THERE BE HERBS 


The subtle gray-green tones of herb 
plants in carefully planned garden settings 
‘ill delight crowds at spring flower shows 
this year. The fresh spicy scents and soft 
hues of thyme, rosemary, and lavender are 
4 welcome change to the senses after walk- 
ing through aisles of roses and sweet peas. 

The greenhouse-grown specimens, which 
fll such gardens, give no hint that the 
herb patch is one of the last places in the 
home garden to look its best in the spring. 
Winter savory, hyssop, southernwood, and 
even lavender keep their foliage all winter, 
but by daffodil time it has lost most of its 
color and pungency. The tops should be 
pruned back to the first signs of new 
erowth. With hyssop, this means all the 
way to the ground; with woodier sage, 
savory, and southernwood, it 1s necessary 
only to prune off the old leaves and shape 
the plants. 

A practised eye will find sure signs of 
spring in the verdant spears of chives pok- 
ing up in the garden. Succulent shoots of 
tarragan show above ground as soon as the 
frost is out of it. This is the time to break 
up large clumps and replant each piece with 
a stalk of old wood attached. 

Chervil’s green tracery of leaves in the 
place where it self-sowed last fall, seems 
to suggest that it has been growing all 
winter. Be sure to sow fresh seed in April 
for, when hot weather comes, chervil runs 
to seed and the leaves fade away. 

The harbinger herbs should be gathered 
daily for a score of uses as a garnish and 
seasoning. Like the first chorus of peepers 
and the song of bluebirds on the wing, the 
taste of chives and chervil is intoxicating 
to the spirits in the spring. All three can 
be chopped fine together to make the tra- 
ditional fines herbes, useful not only in 
omelet but in: 

Warm Potato 
6 medium-sized potatoes 
salt, pepper 
chives chervil 
Krench tarragon 1 lemon 

Cook potatoes, cool enough to cut up in 
small cubes. Sprinkle herbs (cut up fine 
with a scissors) over potatoes and mix with 
juice of the lemon. Soften cream cheese 
with cream, season salad, and dress with 
cream cheese. Serve warm with a garnish 
of crisp bacon crumbs. 

GERTRUDE B. Foster 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Advances in Enzymology and Related Sub- 


Salad 
4 oz. cream cheese 
4 t. cream 


jects of Biochemistry. New York, In- 
terscience Publishers, 1953. Vol. 14. 
$9.25. 
Advances in —— New York, Academic 
Press, 1953. Vol. $8.50. 
Allen of ened Lady Marjory and 
Jellicoe, Susan. The Things We See: 


Gardens. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1953. 
$1.25. 


American Potato Yearbook: 


Arkell, 


1951. West- 
field, N. J., C. S. MacFarland, Jr., 1951. 
$2.00. 

Reginald. Charley Moon. 
York, Harcourt, 1953. $2.50. 

Beale, Reginald. The Book of the Lawn; 
rev. ed. New York, British Book Centre, 
1952. $1.75. 

senton and smith Nut Tree Nursery. De- 
scriptive Catalogue. Millerton, N. Y., n.d. 
siologia. Vol. 1950-51. Waltham, Mass., 
Chronica Reo 1951. (Chronica Bo- 
tanica Vol. 12, No. 4-6) $4.75. 
gush, Carroll D. Nut Grower’s Handbook ; 
rev. ed. New York, Orange Judd, 1953. 
$4.00. 

Chandler, William H. Deciduous Orchards; 
2d ed. Philadelphia, Lea and Febiger, 
1951. $6.50. 

Cornish, Geoffrey S. Your 
Greener Lawn. Boston, 
cultural Society, 1952. $75. 

Cranwell, Lucy M. New Zealand Pollen 
Studies ; ;the Monocotyledons. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. $3.50. 

Dakers, J. S. The Modern Greenhouse ; 
6th ed. New York, British Book Centre, 
1951. $2.50. 

Danielli, J. F. Cytochemistry; a Critical 
Approach. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, 1953. $4.00. 

Dony, John G. Flora of Bedfordshire. Lu- 
ton, England, The Corporation of Luton 
Museum and Art Gallery, 1953. $5.88. 

Gardner, V. R., Bradford, F. C. and 
Hooker, H. D., Jr. The Fundamentals 
of Fruit Production; 3d ed. New York, 


McGraw-Hill, 1952. $9.00. 


New 


Guide to a 
Mass. Horti- 


Goodman, Mae W. In Time of Swallows. 
New York, Devin-Adair, 1951. $2.75. 
Great Britain. Ministry of Agric. and 


Fisheries. Manures and Fertilizers. New 
York, Chemical Publishing Co., 1952. 
$2.50. 

Greulach, Victor A. A Laboratory Manual 
for Elementary Plant Physiology. Muin- 
neapolis, Burgess Publishing Co., 1952. 
$2.25. 

Guyot, A. L. Uredineana; Recueil d’Etudes 
Systematiques et Biologiques sur les Ure- 
dinées du Globe. Vol. 4. Paris, Paul 
Lechevalier, 1953. (Encyclopédie Myco- 
logique, No. 24.) 

Hardin, Charles M. The Politics of Agri- 
culture; Soil Conservation and_ the 
Struggle for Power in Rural America. 
Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Harrington, J. B. Cereal Breeding Pro- 
cedures. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1952. (U.N. Food and Agric. 
Organiz. Develop. Paper 28) $1.25. 

Hottes, Alfred C. Flower Garden for the 
Amateur. Garden City, N. Y., Garden 
City Books, 1949. $1.98. 

Howard, Frances. How to Grow Fuchsias. 
Menlo Park, Cal., Lane Publishing Co., 
1953. $1.50. 

Hume, H. Harold. 


Camellias, Kinds and 


Culture. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 
$6.00. 

Humphrey, R. R., Brown, A. L. and Ever- 
son, A. C. Common Arizona Range 
Grasses. Tucson, Univ. of Arizona. 1952. 


(Agric. Bulletin 243) 

Journal of the South African Forestry 
Assoc. Pretoria, 1953. (No. 23) 7s 6d. 
Leidy, W. Philip. A Popular Guide to Gov- 
ernment Publications. New York, Co- 

lumbia Univ. Press, 1953. $3.00. 

Lent, Henry B. From Trees to Paper; the 
Story of Newsprint. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1952. $2.75. 

McDougall, W. B. and Sperry, Omer E, 


Plants of Big Bend National Park. 
Wash., D.C., U.S. Gov't. Printing 
Office, 1951. $1.00. 


MacGillivray, John H. Vegetable Produc- 


tion, with Special References to Western 


Crops. New York, Blakiston, 1953. 
$5.00. 

Markley, Klare S., ed. Soybeans and Soy- 
bean Products. New York, Interscience 
Publishers, 1951. Vol. 2. $11.00. 

Neurath, Marie. The Wonder World of 


Insects. New York, Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard, 1953. $1.50. 

Norling, Jo and Ernest. The First Book 
of Water. New York, Franklin Watts, 
1952. $1.75. 

Oser, Mrs. Walter and Stewart, Mrs. 
Charles B., comps. Gardening in New 
Orleans. New Orleans, Robert L. Crager 
Co., 1952. $3.75. 

Perry, Richard. The Watcher and the Red 
Deer. London, W. Hodge & Co., 1952. 
12s 6d. 

Popham, Richard A. Developmental Plant 
Anatomy. Columbus, Ohio, Long’s Col- 
lege Book Co., 1952. $4.50. 

Rector, Carolyn K. African Violet Variety 
List: 1953. Menlo Park, Cal., Lane Pub- 
lishing Co., 1953. $.50. 

Rodgers, Andrew Denny, III. Erwin Frink 
Smith, a Story of North American Plant 
Pathology. Philadelphia, American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1952. 


Schneider, Herman and Nina. Plants in 
the City. New York, John Day Co., 
1951. $2.50. 


Seton, Ernest Thompson. Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s America; Selections from the 
Writings of the Artist-Naturalist. Edited 
with an Introduction by Farida A. Wiley. 
New York, Devin-Adair, 1954. $5.00. 

Smith, Gilbert L. Practical Nut Growing. 
Millerton, N. Y., Benton & Smith Nut 
Tree Nursery, 1949. $1.50. 

Smith, G. M., Gilbert, E. M. and others. 
A Textbook of General Botany; 5th ed. 
New York, Macmillan, 1953. $6.25. 

Strausbaugh, P. D. and Core, Earl L. 
Flora of West Virginia. Morgantown, 
West Virginia Univ., 1953. Part 2. $1.00. 

Swenson, Valerie. A Child’s Book of Trees. 
New York, Maxton, 1953. $.59. 

Trovillion, Hal W., ed. Flowers from Old 
Gardens. Herrin, Ill., Trovillion Private 
Press, 1951. $3.00. 

Tryon, Rolla M., Jr. and others. The Ferns 
and Fern Allies of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1953. $3.50. 

Very, Alice and Brown, E. R. How to 
Use Peat Moss. Boston, Bruce Humph- 
ries, 1953. $.25. 

Wilde, Irma. A Child’s Book of Flowers 
in Woods and Fields. New York, Max- 
ton, 1952. $.59. 

Williams, W. R. and Jacks, G. V. Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture. New York. Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co., 1952. $3.75. 


Wilson, Helen Van Pelt. Perennials for 
Every Garden; rev. ed. New York, Bar- 
rows, 1953. $3.95. 
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FLORIBUNDA ROSE 
LILIBET 


FRAGRANT SNOWBALL 
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‘eo 5s Newer and Lovelier 
than ever.... 


You can’t imagine a finer, more varied selection of 
worthwhile garden subjects than those featured in 
Wayside’s complete new catalog. It outshines all 
other garden catalogs in America. Once you've seen 
it, you'll never be happy without one. 

Shown here are only a few of the many, many, 
new beauties...new shrubs, new perennials, new 
aed ornamental trees, prize roses and rare bulbs. Sturdy, 
f q wonderful items, all possessing Wayside’s unbeat- 
z able combination of guaranteed superior quality 


ly and outstanding beauty. 














Lilibet. Newly crowned queen of the Flori- 
bundas. Cluster bouquets of spicy, fragrant, 
dawn-pink blossoms and compact, dark 
green foliage make Lilibet an ideal rose for 
hedges, borders and bed plantings. Thick, 
attractive foliage boasts better-than-average 
disease resistance. AARS 1954. 


Bountiful. We can’t praise this new Dicentra 
enough. It is the finest “Bleeding Heart’’ ever 
created. Vastly superior to popular Dicentra. 
Eximia. Flowers are twice as large, and bloom 
much longer. Strong, vigorous plants pro- 
duce 30 to 40 graceful stalks of dazzling, 
fuchsia-red flowers every Spring and Fall. 


Magnolia, Dr. Merril. Brand new star-like 
Magnolia originated by Dr. Merril of famous 
Arnold Arboretum in Boston. Grows rapidly 
and transplants without any difficulty. In 
early Spring, branches are literally. hidden 
under snow-white drifts of gorgeous, star- 
like blossoms. Perfect lawn specimen plant. 
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SUPER-GIANT HIBISCUS 


Neu 


SUPER-GIANT 
HIBISCUS 


If you enjoy spectacular 
flowers in bold, clear colors, 
be sure to plant some of 
Wayside’s new improved 
Hibiscus. These flamboyant 
giants produce stunning 
blooms measuring 10 to 12 
inches in diameter, 50% 
larger than any _ varieties 
offered to date. 


Exotic flowers in white, silvery-pink, 
vermilion-red, bright scarlet and dark, 
crimson-red bloom freely all summer long, 
lending dramatic color to your garden. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK - CATALOG 


— One Join the thousands of gardeners who, 
os | year after year, rely on Wayside 

Gardens’ colorful catalogs as their 

most complete source of ideas and the 

finest worthwhile new plants. Almost 
200 pages of “true-color” illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the world’s newest and best flowers, 
shrubs, bulbs, perennials and hardy plants. Not 
inst a catalog, but a valuable reference book with 
explicit cultural directions for every item. To be 
sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you 
enclose with your request, 5O¢ coin or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling costs. 
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Carlcephalum. Modern version of a popular 
favorite. Sensational new English Viburnum 
is the best shrub introduced in 50 years. 
Large, 6” clusters of very fragrant white 
flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. 
plants. Grows anywhere and is absolutely 
hardy at 10 below zero. Plant Pat. #776. 


New Heuchera, Bressingham Hybrids. 
Perfectly hardy new English hybrids in a de- 
lightful range of colors from white, pink, 
coral to red. Exquisite flowers and handsome 
evergreen foliage make a graceful airy dis- 
play in the garden. Wonderful for borders 
and along walks. Excellent for cutting. 


New Large Flowered Chrysanthemums 
have enormous flowers, rivalling in size and 
beauty, the ones formerly grown only in 
greenhouses by professionals. Absolutely 
hardy and easy to grow in any garden. 
Among the many tested, Wayside selected 
the finest. See catalog for color illustrations. 
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LARGE FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
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